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PREFACE, 

The paragraphs of this wdrjs: 'are num* 
bered for the purpose of r^fi^fenee, that 
mode being deemed more useful to th<^ 
reader than a numbering of the page^* 

, 2. To make apo}ogie&» for want of 
ability to do th^t which on6 hsis veluiir 
tarily undertak^i^ to* da ^ to. make in^ 
portunate appeals to. the ifi4ulg^fiee of 
the public ; these must of n^ces»ity 
< proceed from affectation ; a^d, ift an- 
swer to them, the public may with prOi- 
pii^y always say : " Jf toch be your 
consciousness of inability, if s0 gred.t be 
your need of indulgence, why did you 
publish ? If you be sincere, you ought 
to have been silent : if you be not sin- 
cere, how are we to believe your narra- 
tives and descriptions ?" 
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!»REFACE, 

3. The truth is, that very little of what 
ig worthy of the name of ability is re- 
quired to perform the task which I have 
undertaken, and which is little more than 
that of \^riting down an account of what 
I saw and what I heard, and these itelai- 
ting, besides, to matters hy no means 
of an occult, or of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, • 

4. T!ie nu^ive to the performing of 
the " Ridk" was simply this : to gratily 
a wish of my Fathee, Who was desirow 
to know the real state of ike people of 
Franccy and especially of the farmers 
and Mfourer^ $ and^ as to the motives to 
the PUBLIC A'TiON, they are such as those, 
by which, I dare say, most authors are 
animated. 

5. With respect to the manner of 
executing my task, it is, the reader may 
be assured, the best that I am master of. 
The wish which caused me to go to 



PREFACE. 

France was the best possible security for 
my scrupulous adherence to truth in the 
account that was to be the fruit of my 
journey. I have cared much less about 
anything else than about this. I tra- 
velled with that partiality for England, 
wliich we all so naturally feel; but, I 
have, in no case, suffered it to leadnie 
out of the path of veracity, 

6. I have set down an account of 
things, day by dly, in the order in which 
they presented themselves to me ; and, 
at the end of my Journal I have put an 
Index, so full and complete, that the 
reader will be $tt no loss to find, in a 
few minutes, all that is, in the several 
parts of the book, contained, upon any 
particular subject. 

7. In England, little is known about 
the geography of the departments of 
France. We always talk about Nor- 
mandy, Picardy, Burgundy; Cham* 



PRBFAC£. 

pagae; and not about this ojr that de- 
partment : therefore^ as I was desirous 
to make my journal as intelligible as I 
eould, I have spoken of provinces and not 
of departments, 

.8. If I have, in some few instances, 
spoken harshly of our neighbours, as i^ 
the case, for instance, with regard to the 
hard and degrading labours thrown upon 
the female sex, I beg that this harshness 
may be ascribed solely to a sense of 
justice, and by no means to a Want of 
friendly feeling towards a people, with 
whose sobriety, whose honest dealings, 
and whose politeness, I was greatly 
delighted. 

JAMES P. COBBETT. 

Kensington, 3 Dec. 1823, 
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CALiUS-^PROriNCK OF ARTOIS. 

Satctb^ay Moiinin9, to Oct. \%^i 
9. Ybstsrdat mormng was so unpleasant^ 
chat, taking tbe advice of a Mend at Do^er^ 
i made up my mind to the losing of a day in 
that town/ The weather, however, got better 
about noon, and a steam-boat beiiig abdut to 
set off^ I got ready, all in hnrry, to embark. 
My friend was so good as to render mk. gr^at 
a^istance in getting myself and horse on bourd 
in time. The wind was jfe%hi as the slEtitqm 
call it, and, being fair at the same time, th^ 
steam-boat, which was a very fine vesgd, 
brought us aver to this place in the short time 
of two hours and a half. 

10; As^ I bring a horse ov^r wHh me, it mas^ 
be wdl to m^eo^ion aome (rf the pani<7i^te« 
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attending his passage. The manner of putting 
him on board the vessel was^ contrary to my 
expectation, to sUng him. Carriages they 
put upon deck ; but a horse has to be lowered, 
by means of a crane, into the hold of the 
vessel. This operation is attended with very 
little danger to the horse : he goes into the 
air, suspended from the crane,- and plunges 
and squeals a good deal (so did my horse, at 
least) ; but his strength is so completely sur« 
rounded by the means of strength greater 
than his own, that he is, at last, obliged to 
yield to the superiority ; and, trembling and 
tottering ivitli fear, he suffers himself to be 
introduoed to the apartment appropriated to 
passengers of his description. I paid, at Dover 
Custom-house, 4s. duty on. my horse ; valuing 
Iiinl at 401. that is, just Is. on 10/. To porters 
for putting him on board, 5s. ; and 2s. for a 
halter to tie him up with on board the vesseU 
For his passage, a guinea and a half. On this 
side I pay for him, to the Commissioner of 
Customs and Police, 29 francs and IS sous, 
including duty, charges for getting him on 
shore, and the Commissioner's fee. 

• ■ • », 

11. 1 pay, for my own passage, half-a-guinea. 
For the Custom-house charges on my port- 
ixianteau, 2 francs j for my ^iui$|p^rlj^ 3 fi:ancs< 



PROVINCB OF ARTOIS. 

• 12r All tbe busioe^ on tbU side of the water 
16 managed by one person^ Monsieur the Com-* 
^lissioner, who is tbe person you consult upoa 
every matter. There is more than one Com- 
missioner in the town 3 there is one^officer of 
this kind, attached to every inn or lodging- 
house of any consequence ; . and^ when I say^ 
one person, I mean that^ in passing through 
Calais, one of the Commissioners^ of Customs 
and Police is the only official person that a 
foreigner has any oceasion to consult^ This 
Commissioner {Comndssaire) is a very civil and 
attentive man, and, haying all tJie business 
under his own eye, prevents strangers from 
being imposed upon by any officious person 
belonging to bis department. 

13. When I arrived at the hotel (Hotel de 
Mewdce), after having disembarked my horse, 
I was conducted into the room where they* 
were at dinner at . what is called the TcAle 
d'Hdte. This Tabk d*H6te, or Ordinary , is a 
provision for any^ travellei's that may be in tba 
house, or passing, about the time that the 
dinner is ready. If they like to dine at this 
general Table d*H6te, they may ; if not, they 
may dine in a more private manner, j^t fi3 
they please. A Table d'Hdte is, also, a );la«Q 
at vfjiicb people who lioe in the town^ or are, m 
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Iwit, settled therefor a while, dine reg^larlj^ or 
generally. Officers of the army^ for instance ; 
men in trade, if they do not keep house^ as we 
oall it^; and the like. It is a t^bb like that of 
a boarding-house in America, exoept that, in 
America, those who are boarded generally 
lodgeJsAsQ* 

14 With the queer sensations that the toss- 
ings of the steam-boat had given me, I did 
not feel inclined to partake in the entertain- 
ment going forward; and so I set myself down 
by the fire. I was not, however, without some- 
thing to attract my attention. At the head of 
the tal)le there stood a shabby looking fellow, 
tightly buttoned .np in an old surtout coaty 
with a black sleek head, and face almost as 
black, who, when first I went into the room, 
y^r9s whistUng, I aoon perceived that this wa$ 
intended as an amusement for the company, 
whUii k certainly might be, for a little while, 
to any body ; for, ^nch was this person's ^xcel^. 
lence in this way, thai, before I had been five 
miautes in his company, be reminded jfxxej I 
diought,^ of, abnost every creature that can 
ipake a noi^e. His talent appeared to consist 
wholly in mkniery* He prefooed each part of 
bis performance by a speech in expliinattcm 
of the sulyeot that wks to folfc>w. The ^gft^. 
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mgahy the thrush, the cuckoo, tfae sucking pig, 
every thing, indeed, he imitated with astonish^ 
ing correctness ; but, when he came to the 
frog, it was so palpably his chef d'eeuvre, that I 
could not help depai^ting from Hiat gravity 
which, out of reverence for French politeness, 
I had managed to preserve througliout the 
rest of his imitations. 

. 15. My cheer has been very good at Calais ; 
but, Ifke Gil BLAsin the case of the trout, I have 
bad to pay for it. My bill is as follows : Tea, 1 
franc and ^ centimes ; but before I proceed, I 
mu3t give acomparatiye statement of the money 
of the two countries. Thetegal mo&ey of account 
in France, consists of francs and centimes; that 
is to say, o( francs and huivdredths of francs. 
This is in imitation of the United States, who 
have divided their doKa^* into a hundred things, 
called cents. The ooin^ in France are six or 
eight in number, and are of copper, silver, and 
gold ; but the money of account is that I 
have to do with here, because my object is 
comparison. The franc is called also the livre, 
A sou is the twentieth part of a franc ; and of 
eourse, a centime is the fifth part of a sou. A 
frmc is equal to toi pence English. A sou is, of 
course, equal to an English halfpefiny. This 
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is not exactly the proportion ; but, it is quite 
near enough for all my purposes. 

16. I now, therefore, proceed with my bilU. 
Tea, 1 franc and IQ sous ; half a chicken, 1 
franc and 10 sous; lodging, 2 francs ; break-* 
fast, 1 franc and 10 sous. For my horse, four 
picoiins (each about half a gallon) of oats, 
2 francs and 8 sous ; two bottes bundles of 
about 10 pounds weight) of bay, 1 franc and 
16 sous ; two picotins of bran, 16 sous ; two 
bottes of straw, 16 sous. All together, 12 
francs and six sous. To the waiter, 1 franc ; 
to the chambermaid, 1 franc ; to the boot- 
boy, 10 sous; to the ostler, 1 franc. 

17. This bill of lOs. 3d. falls, however, 
short of that of the little village of Dartford, 
in Kent^ though Calais must be looked upon 
as the Dover of France. For far inferior ac- 
commodation atDartford, my bill was lU.6d: 
I cannot see the bottes of hay charged in my 
bill, without being enlightened as to our old 
saying (which has so oflen puzzled me), of 
looldng for a needle in a bottle of hay; which 
saying is, doubtless, of Norman origin, cor-« 
nipted by us, who have, at \^^ put bottk w^ 
^tesid of botte. 
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PROVmcfi OT ARTOIS 

18. Caliais has a population of 7)600 in- 
habitants. It is rather a livdy plaee^ on 
account of the numbers of English people 
that are almost constantly arriving here, and 
tliose of our country people (for I underntand 
there ai'e a great many) that ai^e settled for a 
time in the town; or about the neighbourhood; 
In the centre of the town there is a large 
square, in which the market is held, and 
within which, indeed, appears to be encom- 
passed the greater part of the stir and inte- 
rest that belong to this place. Calais has all 
the ' appearance of being strongly folrtified; 
There are but two ways of entrance to the 
towuj namely, one gate leading to the sea 
side, and another gate on the opposite side of 
the town, through which I pass on my way to 
Paris. There are no less than three or four 
gates and drawbridges in succession, besidies 
the principal gate and its bridge, throi^h and 
pv^r which people must pass in order to go to 
/or come from the town. 



ARDRKS — FROVINCB OF ARTOIS. 

(Four leagiiesfrom Calais.) 

Sunday Morning, 12 Oct. 

19. A French landr-league is eqval to two 
i^nd a ha^ English mUes^ or thereabouts] so 
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that my ride of yesterday was only of ten 
miles. The league is generally supposed to bis 
equal to three of our miles, but I am sure it is 
not so much as that. 

20. Yesterday the weather was very wet, 
till about noon, when I set off from Calais. 
Coming out of Calais I met a diHgen^e^ or 
French coach, with two outriders. The ca<- 
valcade, altogether, was the most uncouth 
thing of the kind I had ever seen. I was 
obliged to retreat before it for some distance, 
to find a convenient place to let it go by, on 
account of the fear manifested by my horse. 
I stopped, and let it pass. One of the out- 
riders gave my nag a cut with his whip in 
going by, and I did not expect any salutation 
more polite,' from the barbarous appearance 
of the whole concern, and especially from the 
manner in which the hoi*ses were driven along, 
which was, by the bawling of the riders, and. . 
the clacking of their whips in such ^a manner, 
as almost to stun one. There were five hoi*ses 
to the vehicle, which looked as cumbersome 
as those things in which they carry wild bM^ts 
in England, and certainly less haiidsome, if 
beauty may be. considered in such a case. 
The driver rode on one of the wheel-horses, 
which were two, abreast of each other, die 
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three others being all abreast before. A de«- 
f^cripjtion of the dresis of the drivers of these 
ic^rriages would appear incredible to an 
JBnglisbman. J have seen -caricatures of it in 
England : but^ I expected to find the mode 
of travelling much s^ltered: heve|*theless^ it 
appears to be nearly the same that it was 
niany years ago. The driver and the 
outriders wore boots^ which admit pf no 
.comparison with any thing that I ever saw 
before that went by th^ name of boots. . Take 
off the foot, which was twice SL^ big a? feet 
^B^nerally are» the boot is a long fire-huchet $ 
and if I were to fill a sheet of paper, I could 
not convey a more correct idea of the thing. 
The fea^ worn by the weax'ers- of these bootg 
is of the old French fashion ; that is to say^ 
inclining in its shape towards a pyramid^ the 
width of the crown at the top being, com- 
pared to its width at the bottom, in about the 
same proportion as sia^ inches bear to e\ghU 
The brim of the hat is remarkably small; and^ 
from under the hind part of this hangs a 'pigtail^ 
which, in respect to its size, needs no alter- 
ation to make it correspond with the boots. 
A great part of the powder belonging to the 
pigtail serves, as the rider bumps upon his 
saddle, to variegate his skeleton jacket, which 
wa6> in this case, of a blue colour with red collar 
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<ind cuffs, and of so very scanty a fa^bioo, 
that it appeared to be mtich too smaU for the 
wearer : it puts one in mind of one of those 
lucki/ schooUboys, who have not been suffi- 
ciently starved to prevent them frodi grouping 
out of their jackets* 

21. The country, after leaving Calais^ is, 
for some miles, entirely flat, and has formerly 
been a common, with furze growing upon it. 
I saw a man at plough at a mile- from Calais, 
from whom I found that I had come a mile 
out of ray way, hiaving taken the road to 
Dunkirk in mistake. They plough here with 
three horses abreast, and with a plough which 
is ugly, but not so heavy as some of ours in 
England; and the land appears to be very 
w^U ploughed. 

22. Before I left Calais yesterday morning, 
I went to the market, Saturday being mal*ket- 
day, I saw many formers with their wheat, 
at some samples of which I looked. The 
wheat seemed to be very good; I did not see; 
41 bad sample. I was sui^rised to see that 
tjoomen had so much to do in the corn^mafket,' 
with which market they have so little to do 
in England. I supposed, at first, that they 
must -be buying corn for Iheir own home 
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consumption; but I soon founds from tbeir 
conversation, that they were selling com at 
market, jn^t the same as if tbey bad been men. 
Upon the road I saw a great many people, 
mostly womeuj going to and coining from 
market. Tbey were going, or had been t6 
market, it appeared, to buy tfaings for do- 
mestic use ; as those that were going home- 
wards, were, I perceived, carrying bread, 
apples, clothes, crockery-ware, and many 
other articles. These people were all well 
dressed. The labourers pretty much in the 
same fashion as the English, with smock- 
frocks and trousers, made of linen stuff Of 
a blue colour, and shoes and hats lik« the 
English. The women are strikingly imiform 
in their dress. Jn wet weather tbey all wear 
cloaks. They very seldom wear bonnets, but 
caps instead, whicli, when it rains, they cover 
with a hadkerchief, or with the hood of their 
cloaks. I speak here of what are called pea- 
^cpii^, or coimtry people. 

3S. The soil about liere is of a dark sandy 
kind, but pretty good, i see some men walk- 
ing on high pattens. 

.24. Ardres is a little fbrtififed towA, with a 
population of about f 500. Between this pla^ 
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and Calais there is a bridge^ called Le Pont^ 
$mii9»PareiIf which name means, that there 
is not- such another bridge to be found. The 
curiosity of it is, that thei:e are two canak 
crossing each other under the bridge at right 
angles, the one going from St. Omers to Calais, 
and the other from Ardres to Gravelines. 

35» Set out from Ardres this tnorning, 
having slept there on account of bad weather. 
.The inn, or auberge, at which I lodged last 
night, was the best that I could find fit the place. 
•The stable for -my horse was close and good, 
but not divided into stalM; it was just such a 
stable as a good cart-horse stable is in England; 
not so clean, and not kept in sudh order, as 
the stables of inns in England are ;. never^- 
.theless quite good enough, excepting X)n1y in 
the circumstance of there being no stalh, 
which does not do so well where sererml 
•strange horses have to lodge in th« same 
stable. As soon as I got to the inn I bespoke 
a bed-room, to take possession of which I 
went through the kitchen, and then up stairs. 
The bed-furniture and linen and the room 
were all clean and neat, but. in place of a 
carpet, there was a sprinkling of sand upon 
the floor. The weather was very chilly, and 
some dinner which I had asked for was given 
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to me in a room, comfortable in all respects, 
save that of its having no fire in it. I wanted 
vei7 much to get into some place warmer than 
this, 9XkA the kUchen being the only place 
where I could see a fire, I made l^Id to enter 
that, abd was rather surprised on being asked 
to 6it Amn there. I did not find the company 
disagreeable, however, and passed the evening 
in a manner much to my satis&ction* 



ST. OMERS — PROVINCE OF ARTOIS. 

(Six leagues from Ardres,) 

Sunday Night, 12 Oct. 

26. As I came out of Ardres this morning, 
I niet the countiy people, at seveii o^clock, 
going io chmcK At two leagues from Ardres, 
passed throngh the village of La Recousse, 
a firetty little place. The harvest nearly 
finished. Saw some horse-beans y a good many, 
all along the road from Calais. The beans 
are standing in the fields in sheaf and in 
shock, and seem to be very fine 3 but the 
harvest of these is not yet begun. Saw one 
piece of oats and one piece of barley, yet in tlie 
fields but cut. The harvest here must have 
been full a month later than in the eastern part 
of Kent ; that is to say, at only about fifty 
itiiles off. The beans have all been housed in 
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Kent mor^ than a month. They grow rape, 
or coleseed, here, from wliich thiey make a 
grefat deal of oil. It is sowed in the spring 
and transplanted in the fall of the year ; not 
wHh a setting stick, but with a plough. They 
lay the plants, at about a foot apart, against the 
ploughed land, and then turna furrow against 
th^m, laying a row of- plants for every furrow 
they turn. The seed ripens and is harvested 
the following summer.— The soil here is chalky 
and apparently very good; with hard flinty 
hills, ar)d muddy by-roads (in this weather, 
which is wet). — ^There is a row o{ planted 
trees, on each side of the great road, for almost 
every step of the way from Calais to this 
place. The trees are, for the most part, wil- 
lows, black Italian poplars, ashes and elms, 
which latter appear to be much cultivated in 
tins way. These trees give the road and 
country a very fine appearance ; and which 
is by no means an unpleasant circumstance) 
there are no turnpike gates, I have seen some 
woods, at a distance, but the land near the road 
is, in general, very open ; in many places, for 
a thousand acres together, and more, nothing 
but an open plain. The cattle that I have 
seen are good. Good cart-horses and good 
cows. As for the sheep, I have seen very 
few, and thOse were at a distance ^om the 
road. 
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27* I got to this place about eleven o'clock, 
in time to save myself from a ducking. Went 
this afternoon to see the cathedral, which is a 
very fine building ; and also to see the niins 
of the church of SL Beriin, a great part of 
which yet remains undemolished by the revo- 
lution, during which the riches of the monks of 
St. Benedict, to whom it belonged, were con- 
fiscated. That part of the church which remains, 
stands on a base of about 120 yards by 60. The 
convent, to which it belonged, is entirely 
destroyed; and the remnant of the church (a 
beautiful piece of building) is now being sold 
to build houses for the citizens ! The original 
possessions of this community were immense. 
The flour-mills that belonged to it have not, 
like the rest of the establishment, gone out of 
fashion. They remain, and grind wheat to 
feed the people of Saint Omers. All the land 
which used to belong to it, in the shape of 
beautiful gardens, is now cut up and built 
upon, or made into gardens of a less luxurious 
description. At the entrance, under the tower 
of the church, which remains almost perfect, 
there are some statues of saints, in hewed stone, 
over the poi'ch ; but people have knocked off 
their heads and limbs, at different times^ and 
have carried these away. 
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Monday Eveniitg^ 13 Oct. 

28. I have stayed all this day at St. Omers 
ou accjount of my horse being a little Jatne* 
I consulted a French Farrier, who told me he 
thought the, horse only wanted fresh shoeing^ 
and charged me 15 sms^ for his fee as horse- 
doctor, having, besides, come some distance 
to see the patient. Two new shoes for my 
horse cost me 2 francs: but the blacksmith, 
said he gharged, in this sum, 10 sous extra, oa 
account of his having done the job in the 
English fashion, which is a little different from 
the French. 

29. Having somejtime on my hands, I went 
to see the place, about a mile from Saint. 
Omers, which was once the convent of a com- 
munity of 'Carthusian Monks, and was called 
Le Convent des Chartreux. This convent for- 
merly possessed a great deal of wealth, and 
included, within its possessions, a considerable, 
part of the surrounding country. . That part 
of the land which is yet undivided, along with . 
the remains of the convent, and the gardens^ 
now belong to a gentleman of the name of 
Denis^ who is the post-master at St. Omers^ * 
and who was so polite as to let me look at the 
gardens and the comparatively little that is 
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now to be seen ofthe aiidtotliuUdnig. The 
gre^ter^part .of the buUdiog appeiars to be' 
eniirely^df^tt'oy^d. . Thjere k still/, however, 
a veiy commodious hou^e renmning of 
it, ^QXne of which, in places that, have not 
bee.n patched up ; in a modern fashion, has 
a very venerable .appearance. The. rem$in$ 
of the ^once . gi*and building, near to which 
is the modest looking dwelling-house of.itieic 
present proprietor, are now made use of ds 
tlie/armrAou^e of the estate,, b^^ing environed 
by cart-houses, sheds, pig-sties, and the like, 
with which siinple offices the altered aspect of 
theconvent it^If very well corresponds. In 
the gardens, which are protected by a part of 
their old walls, I saw a great deal of fine fruit; 
though there did not appear to be much care 
bestowed on its cultivation. The pipjm d'or, 
and alsirgeappje,c£^lled the cafet^, were the best 
of the apples that I saw; but the pears, the chaii^ 
mantelle, the cuisse-jdame, the poire de la Pticellej 
an(| a pear called the numquete, were,.! think, 
the finest pears I have ever seen, and grew here 
in great abundance. Excepting these fruits 
there was not much vegetation in the garden, 
worth speaking of. I saw a little j^W&ndge 
(without any water under it), and a little mound 
of ear^A, which I should not forget to mention, 
because the gardener inforxned me that these 



1M been inad6 ia imitation of our BngKA 
fUfdinen. The J^eiu:i gardener , however, did 
not appear to hurt been. eaAinoiired of lite 
bri^e for any great length of time^ for I could 
fiee that it waft going to ruin very &sti There 
was A patch of pofafoe^ here^- and a pten* 
tation of young dm-trees. The dm-tree iil 
much planted^ alongside of roads and knes^ 
aboat houses, and in many of tlie ifiekb j antt 
ih(^ young tre^s that I saw, were intehded to 
b^ Hinted out^ in this way^ on the Estate. 

80. Tl^ plaee^ Saint Omers, has a popilila^ 
fibn ofSI ,€eeihbaMtants, two or tht^ d^usand 
}>f whom are topposed to he EnglSih peopt^ 
There is k good deal of manu&cturing don^ 
het^/ of doihy ghie, Csather, etmchy soap, and 
sotne dther thhigsw There is a college, and a 
j[)layh5tise $ to ^e latter ^f which I saw llnfe 
dttiienft crowding yesterday, Siiaday^ tvening^ 
Saint Oafters is a fortified itowii> ihongh not of 
a r^gwlar form. The country about it h fiar, 
iitid, to iSie north west, it is one continued 
fmr^ nearly aitt tlie Way to Dtmkirk. This 
d<mntty ^f tnafrshes is very cuHms^ It k a 
mass of fieiais and mfaliows dibUied bn/wii^ 
InM^Mofbyhedges and other fent^^ Caniriis 
are thife roa^ ditched the lan^, and b(^ and 
rafbi fh^ <^Msiaiid "Pmggmi^ mi aiso' the gates 



pftdtmck w Aittors. 

MA stiles. The land is rieh ; it groWd 6t»rtt;^ 
e«Pix>ls, parsnips^ hemp, and itAacto, vthkXi 
latter is much cultivated in the ticinage of 
Saint Omers, or, correctly, Omer. 



,t 



• 31 . The imgfn of the name of thli^ fihe old 
Mty is curioQs ^nd intei*e$;ting. Ti^aditi(nr 
says, that Ombr trlas a most pious dnd* active 
mair, and that he caused to b^ drained ihb 
tnarshes abore mentioned, a[hd enabled the peo- 
ple to cultiyate them. There is not a f^mer 
within ten miles of Saiiit Omers, or a fariheF^' 
wife, Who will not tell yoii thi^. Nor i* history 
silent as to the virtues and services of OAikn^' 
who, it appears, was born in the Vale of Gol- 
denthal, near Constance, on the Upper Rhine. 
He is reported to have been of a rich and noble 
ftimily, and to have entered in early life into 
the monastery of Luxbuil. He was appointed 
Bishop of Terouanb^ by King Dagobbrt, in 
686, in Which office he greatly distinguished 
llimself by his industry, zeal, and piety. The 
spot (and most probably a large tract found it) ' 
Where Saint Omers how stands, was, at the 
jJeriod here spoken of, the domain, or part of 
t^e domain of a gentleman, who had beeii 
riicently converted, arid who bestoweff it oh 
the church. This s^ot^ which was theii called 
iSiTiirect, \^; tibder ittb 'dif>bciio& ^ OtlBxi, 

c2 
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aided by hU nephew &i&rtin^ brought into 
cultivation ; and on it Omsr fomided a mo- 
nastery, woicb he called the. monastery p( 
SiTiiiKtj, which floii tished exceedingly. Omsr 
died in 688 ; and Bertin^ whom he Iiad made 
Ihe chief of the monastery of Sithikcj^ died in 
706^ in a little hermitage to which he had 
retired* Gratitude to Om£R caused the city, 
which rose up iH)und the monasfiery, to be 
callecl by his name; and the .same cause gave 
to the monastery the name of Brrtin. Hence 
come the names of this .aiicieDt city and of 
that famous convent/ the fragment of the 
church of which I mentioned ip paragrptph 27* 



SAINT POL PROVINCE OF ARTOIS. 

(Thirteen leagues from St, OmerSy through Aire, 

Lillers, and Pemes,) 

' Tuesday Evening, 14 Oct.. 
32. My. bill, for two days* board, and two 
nights' lodging,. at Saint Oiners, amountect to 
7 francs ; and that for the keep of my horse 
duriiig the two days and two nights, & francs. 
This was not a heavy sum, considering that I 
was treated with great civility, and that my . 
fare was very good, although the inn was not 
the largest in the town. The French manner . 
of cQokivg is so materially different from the 
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Englisb, that it wotild be difficult for mie to 
describe, with particularity, the sort of dinner 
that I got at this inn. The French are ffdiied 
for eatihg a grfeat deal of vegetable^ and biit 
little of animal food. I, however, haVe found 
it quite th;e contrary, as far as I could judge by 
what I saw of their cookery at Saint Omem; 
for, while the people who dined at the Table 
d'Hote ate meat iii a great variety of shapes:, 
I never saw any vegietables ujjon the table, 
except salad, which the French are veiy fond 
of, and some little pieces of cafrot, oniony and 
garlick, whioh I found mingling together in 
the soiips, ^ricasees, and ragouts. 

33. As I came out of Saint Omers this 
mdrning, 1 took notice of a fine old church, 
which, I was informed, used to be called the 
church of the Jesttits. I perceived some strong 
marks of the Revolution upon its extenor, 
which is, in general, much defaced, while the 
gothic window-places are filled tip by a neg- 
ligent application of some old fturd/^^ iand 
straw, in the stead of glass,- to keep the wea« 
tlier out. The inside of the church is con- 
verted • into a riding'Schoolj and a place in 
which to break in young horses ! 

34. ArRB is a fortified town of considerable 
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tja% in wbi^ tbec6 are 9omp laanuAi^tiirei 
like those of Saint Om^fs. Jt is situate alt 
the confluenee of the rivers Lys and {iaquette« 
XiiUers.is a village of no note^in particular^ 0i9 
the river Navez ; and Pern^ i» a village rather; 
larger than Lillers^ but one in which I co^l<t 
see notfaiog very interesting ; asi I may say, 
indeed^ of i&,ost of the little places in thia part 
pf the country i for^ except in their situation^ 
or the views that surround thepi,. they v^rjl 
setdom have any heauty belonging tc^ tbeoi^ 
The pountry towns and villages^ unlike thei 
generality pf those ip England, are dirty look** 
ing and confined in their streets* They havc^ 
howpver, almost without anexcQption^ plenty of 
trees of various kinds planted abcmt them^ aad 
this is a great advantage to tbqir appearance. « 

/ 
/ » 

35. The soil hereabouts is stiffs with a good 
deal of brick earth underneath the sutAk:^*, 
In this part of the country the horse-beanr 
forms a great proportion of the crop. It is cul-* 
tivated here more for the &tting of pigs^ than 
as food for horses.. There is a vast quantity- 
of beans on the land, generally in sheaves, 
and, now and then, some yet groumig, The 
manner of harvesting these is, to pull them up 
by the roots (but they sometimes cut them), 
then bind them in sheaves and stack them. 



PROVINCE O? AEXpiS. 

I 39^ maxQr if omen employed in hanrestinf . 
t^e beaas ; indeed^ I see women doing almo&t 
every kind of work that is to be done upon a 
farm. There are full as many women em- 
ployed in the fields as there are men^ and^, 
I think, even more* They manage and har- 
vest thejloor, a good deal of which is grown, 
here, and the eras, of the stalks of which they 
make broamsy after threshing out theseed^ for 
otf. The women appear to do all the twmep^, 
hoemgi that is required here ; hut tunieps do 
not seem to be by any means a general cropj 
for I see but few of them upon the land. The 
dres9 of the women that I see at work in the 

r 

fields is coarser than . that commonly worn by 
qsar labourers' wives and daughters | hut, it 
exhibits very little of tiiat raggedness, which 
now characterizes the dress of so large a por- 
tion of those who earn their bread by bard 
work in England. 

36. Along here I see the farmers use a 
swing-plough, a very good implement, as light 
as the English swing-plough, and as neatly 
made as our ploughs genendly are. The 
poppy is one of the crops cultivated in thb 
part. They make use of the poppy, I under- 
stand, for medical purposes altogether. Num- 
ber^ of women are busy in the harvestmg of 
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these , poppies, which they tie up in bundles^ 
when dry, and put into stacks, when the seed 
isf not collected in the field. In some places 
I see a parcel of women in a field of poppies, 
with a large piece of sackcloth spread upon 
the ground to catch the seed, which they get 
out of the pods by hioclwig the heads of two 
hundles of poppies together ; just as good mo- 
thers in England very often threaten to do 
with the heads of their children, when two 
of them happen to be participators in one 
fault. 



37. In the neighbourhood of this j^ltice. 
Saint Pol, is the little village of AzincOur, 
on the plains of which was fought the famoua' 
battle called the Battle of Azimour. in the 
reign of Henry the Fifth,— Fine weather 
to-day. > ; 



AMIENS — PaOVINCB. OF PICARDY. 

. -. • . ■ • 

(Fourteen and a half leagues, through Doulens^ 

Fravant and Talmas ») 

Wednkspay Evening, 15 Oct, 

38. To-day I saw the people' in the fields 

threshing out the seeds of flax, which they do 

with a solid piece of thick flat board, or slab, 

fastened on to a handle ; with this thing they 

rap the flax about on a barn's floor, or on some 
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boards or canvass laid down for the pui!|K>se> 
in the fields. Of poppies^ also^ tliere is har^ 
vesting going on here. Oats ai^d vetches are 
much sowed together, as in England, for 
fodder; and they cut 'them here just as the 
se^ of each begins to get hard, letting them 
lay on the ground for some time, till' s'niB- 
ciently dry, and then they are stacked like 
hay. The oats in ttiis part of the country are 
good ; though, further towards Calais, they 
are very indifferent. This has been, they in- 
form me, a singularly backward season for 
oats ; and I can see this, indeed, by the quan- 
tity of that crop that remains yet unhoused. 
The other crops that I see upon the ground 
are buckwheat, carrots, and beets, with some 
red clover, which is now being made into hay, 
nowithstanding the lateness of the season. 
Much red clover is grown, as in Englland,' 
along with wheat and barley, for feeding the 
sheep on, and cutting for hay the next year. 
Weather fine, but cold. 

39. I saw sontething coming along the road, 
which was quite a novelty to me, although I 
had often heard speak of such before : it was 
a young woman riding on a horse, which was 
in the shafts of a cart, and drawing a load of 
flax to the farm-yard. The peculiar manner of 

c^ 



^Utig upon t^e horse i^ what I think woiti^ 
of mentiorif wd ths^t was^ whal w& ia Englaod 
^idgairly call a straMle., 

40. Between this place and Saint Pol I 
{lassed through a. yiUage called Boucmatson. 
Xt is a village qf farni-housesy a thing vety. 
cxMnn^n here^ wh^e there are not^ as in 
!|£ng]|aBdj( two. or three or: more good large 
&riD-hou8es to be found within every mile 
square over the coiinti7. The greater part of 
the country I have come over is very o|»e% 
and Uie farm-houses are not so much distri>* 
buted over the land as they are in England, 
hut are to be found in the little hamlets and 
villages, which they serve, in great measure^ 
to compose. . This village appeared to have 
scarcely any other than form-bouses^ io it« 
They were almost all built in one fashion, and 
Qf one size, with their ends, instead of their 
fronts,^ &cing towards the road. Joining that 
end of the house whiqh is fiirtbest from the 
road, there i?, in general, a continuation of 
the roof, under which is the cart-house, stable, 
pigsty, and other out«places belonging to the 
fiirm-yard. The walls of every house^ as far 
as I could see, were made of mud, and the 
vooU thatched with straw. The frames o£ 
the house ware very slight, and the mud. 
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walls built up m a rough manner ; and in no 
ca^edid I observe^ except in that of oM house 
oQly» tbat tb?re was any tphif^-noofk on tb^ 
outside . of the mud. it is probable that the 
p^m» of this jdace^ Amcmatfon, owes its deriva- 
tioju tQ. the two FretQcb words, bo^ and maisw, 
whicbj la duglisly niean mud ^d b(nt9e. 

41, The country U aiorQ woody as I C9n;i^e 
om About here there is much fi^e beech 
timber^ with $oui« oaks^ and coppices pf hazel 
and wit^y^ and various other sorts of mixed 
undQrwood- Much of the sowed wheat is tip; 
but I see ^me of the fermers now sowing 
wheal». 

42. Tte cil^ of AmienSy. which is tbe capibsl 
oC this province, is on the river Somme, n^ 
hap a good deal of manu&ctures in it It has 
formerly, X beiliev«, been well fortified, bi|t 
does. not seem to be so at present. FopuHtpipi^ 
4P,QQP. The gptbic cathedi:al is weU^nifprtb. 
goipg to see. It is a besuitiftd building ;, and 
is, I am tol4 the most complete spf»diQe4:,qf 
its sty]^ of architecture that now remtuna nt 

ce, 
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SAINT JUST — PROV'INCI$ OF PiCARDT* 

{Thirtten ledgues from Amiens^ through Hehercourif 
• Flers, Breteuily and Wavignios*) * 

' ' TtttjRSDAY EvEKiNG, l« Oct. 

43. My liill at Ahiit^ils amounted to 4 fitmes 
aud 10 sons. 1 supped and lodged at the inn^ 
and gave my horse as much as he chose to 
eat/ At the Tdble d'H6te, at which 1 supped^ 
there were eight or nine persons besides my- 
self. Here I observed, as I have done before, 
the great quantity of went upon the table, 
and the comparatively small quantity of t^^- 
getdbks. After we had disposed of diveifs 
ragouts and fricassees, a roasted shoulder of 
mutton was brought in, hot from the spit. I 
had witnessed the cooking of this as I sat by 
the kitchen fire before supper, but had not 
thought of having any of' it' to eat, Howevef, 
I saw that the shoulder of mutton was con- 
sidered as no superfluity by those who had to 
deal with it, for it was almost entirely con- 
sumed before it had been a long while upotl 
the table, Rousseau says, that the Frencli 
people are more gentle and humane than the 
English; that they have not so much cruelty, 
or bloodthirstiness, in their character, as we 
have. He accounts for this assumed fact by 
supposing that we e<it tOQ ^ucb pf animal faod^ 



which IS not sufficiently cooked ; while his 
countr}'inen, on the contrary, subsist, in a 
great meiasure, on le]giimes, or vegetables. If 
I had adopted the principle of tbisgreat author^ 
in judging- of the company in which I stipped 
at Amieiis, their manner of treating the shoul'^ 
der of mutton must have induced me to doubt 
their possession of that humanity which, froni 
the eourteousness of their behaviour, I gave 
them full credit for. 

44. I fiml the ostlers at inns quite poUie 
enough, though, in point of work, very dif- 
ferent fromthesame class of people inEngland. 
Td clean a horse they make use of a curry- 
comb and a brush (which are importied .from 
England for the purpose) ; but, they will not 
fatigue themselves in their application of these 
instruments, as I have experienced in the 
case of my o\vn horse, which has not bad a 
real. cleaning since I left Dover. I have de- 
sired, upon all occasions, that he should bo 
wdl cleaned ; but I have met with no os;tIer 
that seemed willing to undei'stand what I 
meant, if I wanted him to keep on combing or 
brushing my boi-se for more than a very few 
minutes at a tiihe. To wash a hOrse is not an 
iincommon : thing here. I do not me^an the 
Jlegs'of ^e .hprse merely, but almost all over 
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die caiteass of the ammal, Bvm wben tbf 
traTelling is not at all mmdUy. Poiter a Vmx^ 
trhich roeans, to paas, oi ia g0 through ihc 
water, is the expression ibey midce use o^ wh^i| 
they talk of talcing yoor horse to the riv^r Of 
pond. The horse is ridden into the water up 
to his belly, and then, o&this coming out agajo^ 
if he stand in need of any dressing above wher^ 
the water has reached, the ostler dismountli 
and, taking some water up in bis band, of 
with a wbisp of straw, dashes it over the upper 
parts of the horse's body. At Amien^ when 
I got up early this morning to start, I founds 
when I went into the stable, that my horse 
bad been washed! He was wet nearly all 
over. It was a dear cold morning ; and my 
horse, just returned from the watering-place, 
stood in the midst of a little fog, if I may so 
describe it, produced by the co-operation of 
tlie warmth of his body along with the cold 
water, which had b^en thrown over him by the 
ostler. While I stood wondering to see my 
nag in such a pickie, the ostler came up to 
me, and making me a very pdlite bow^ siud^ 
^ I salute you. Sir; you see I have passed yoipv 
horse through the water/' He gave me^ at 
the same time, a very arch smile, wUffh 
deemed to say, *^ does^ Ae it(^ look nice nawT* 
What coxld I sa^ t^, affdti, ^^ fdlow as flii^?> 
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45u I tiave mentkioed^ before, the rov^s q/f 
^ee$ that grow oa each side of the road that I 
am travelling. Frqm Calais to this place, 
with scarcely any open' interval, there are 
these tviro ' rows of trees all the way. Elm 
trees appear to be the favourites ; but, froni 
Talmus to Saint Just, a distance of mose than 
twenfy leo^eSf apple and peoar trees have beeii 
^mploytd m this capacity fqr the whole dis-t 
tance, to the exclusion of all others. The 
fruit of these trees is very insipid. The tree^ 
do not seem tp have been selectjed at all fi)g 
tJieir fruit : indeed, most o| them appear to 
have come from seed^ without any attenjtion 
being' paid to them on any account l^Kt thai 
of their wood;. They grow about the fields,, as 
>veU as alongside of the roads; and of tb^ 
apples,, such as they are, a good deal of cider is 
made. I tasted some of this at Flers, where 
I stepped to breakfast, and it was poor stuff, 
but, aa I was told, very cheap. 

46. I saw, as I passed through some little 
villages, which are composed of fcurm^homeSf 
for the most part, several women threshi^ig 
wheat and rye with a flail, of the same de* 
ncription a» that used by the English threshers. 
Women also going to market, leading asses 
ftnd mules, of wUch animals great use is mad^ 
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here. On tlie backs of these they bring loads 
of vegetables of all sorts to the markets of the 
larger towns and villages. 

47. TJje soil here is rather lighter, with 
much chalk, in places, on the surface. Sainfoin 
much cultivated. Some lucerne; the greenest 
crop on the ground, except the coleseed (colsa^ 
they call it here : our name is a corruption), 
which is a very general crop, all along the 
road. Sheep here; two kinds, Flemish sheep, 
and Spanish slieep ; the latter, in some places, 
looking veiy well. They tell me. that these 
have degenerated in France;^ but they are far 
the best, in every respect, that I have seen 
yet. The Flemish slieep are very .poor things; 
coarse in the fleece, long-legged, like deer, 
and light in the carcass. There are, how-, 
ever, some of these that are pretty good slieep j 
but, comparing the best of them with almost 
any kind of our English sheep, they ai'c de-» 
cidedly bad. 

■ '. 

48. I stopped to breakfast to-day at Flers 
} paid I franc for my breakfast, and 5 sous fbij", 
a feed of oats for my horse. The coffee ihdL% 
they gave me here was exceedingly good ) 
but I have found this good every where iu 
France, Brc^d, pf whjqh the French eat;.flt 
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great deal, is very good here 'rtie inn at 
which I put up at Flers was, iis is frequently 
the case in this country, a farin-hotise as well 
as an inn. The generality of the inns have, as 
rc'spects the interior part of them, very niuch 
the* appearance of ian' old-fashioned English 
farm-house* The fire-place of the kitchen, in 
particular, is just such as we see in all the 
oM English farm-housesV but, in general, the 
kitchens here are very dirtyy and the floor 
of the dining-room, whether it be boarded or 
paved^ seldom looks as if it had been lately 
washed. ' A labourer at Piers gets from 1 to 
2 and a half ft^ncs a day, according to his 
abifities) journeymen carpenteii, bricklayers, 
and the like, about the same* The price of 
beef here is* 8 sous the pound; mutton the 
same. A loaf of bread, about the size of the 
Englisli (juhrterri Ibaf, sells for 5 sous ; a tur- 
key, 3'francs; a pair of dticks, 3 francs ; a pair 
of fowls, 2 francs. I saw a large flock of 
turkeys, about fifty in number, roving in the 
stubble fields, with a ^irl to take care of them. 
These were like the iot/d turkeys in America, 
hot very large, but the whole of them as black 
ai crows. 

49. Between this and Amiens, near a littlie 
village called Aicanois, there is a vineyard^ 
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coiuistiogy pertu^i, of aboat fiftjr aqrei, . Th^ 
UDtowardn^ss pf the seaaoa bad rendfred tbi^ 
crop of grapes rery iodifferent This |ft tb^ 
first piece of vineyard that I bave seea on tb^ 
road^ The vines were growing very low, 
tied to little sticks^ as our curnaiiow are tied 
up in the gardens in England i and, from f^( 
the ideas I bad bad of vrn^, before I saw ihes/^ 
I could not cpuc^ve at first what sort of t^^c 
getables they could be* 

50* I remark^ aa I go along, that the com^ 
mon people are very civil and obliglijig, 
ivbenever I ask them any questions about 
what I do not myself understand. There i^ 
nothing uncouth, nothing teort^ in their 
manners. They explain to you, as wel^ m 
they can, what you want tq be made ac*> 
quainted with; and, when they do not ixH 
stantly comprehend your meaning, diey seemi 
as anxious to anticipate it, as if you were POt 
a stranger, but rather one to whom they bave 
been used to talk, This is a great merit^ and 
a mark of intelligence in the French peopfew^ 
It enables you to get along with them, inrbich 
they cannot well do with us in England. A 
Frenchman is most completely out of his ele- 
ment in Ei^land; while an Englishmait in 
France, though the country may appear very 



|lrs»ige at firsts finds^ in the courtesy of tiie 
people, a great deal to reconcile him to the 
gtrangeness of their customs. 

51. Hereabouts they, h^e much w^eal 
laud. The stubble is now being cut, tied up 
in bundles, and carried in as litter for the 
cattle in wipter. I see, in many farm-houses, 
knitting and spmnvrig going on^^and sojiii^ 
loojns, one or two in a house, which are work- 
ed mostly by the women. 

$2* When I got to this plaoe> there ws^ %o^ 
l>e2 in two days' time, ajair, for the sale of 
cattle. I saw some men, a most simple look- 
il^g description of horse-jockeys; with their 
horpes, which th^y had brought to be sold c^ 
the fair^ These horses were, generally, colts, 
just fit. to work;, and some of them were verj 
pretty; horses. They were all nearly pf one 
pureed, such as they use for the plough, for 
fikrnier^ to ride upon, ^nd fpr post-hoirses ; ii^ 
all which yarious capacities, according to the 
maoner of the French, they are employed* 
These hcH'ses had shape to recommend thenu 
They were, mostly, of a middling size, and 
much of the same make as a light English 
cart-horse. The price of one of them here 
is, they tell me, about 300 francs, or 12/. \0s. 
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53. The corn is ground here almost eatirely 
by wmdmills, half a dozen of which are very 
nearly always, at • a time, to be seen, in tra- 
velling along the road. There are some mills 
tnrned by water, but comparatively few. 



BeOUBN — PROVINCK OF ISLB DB FRANCB. 

(Four teen 'leagues from Saint Just, through Clcr^ 
monty Laigneville^ Chantilly^ and Luzarches.) 

• Friday Evening, 17 Oct. 

54. The soil here is stiff, with a good deal 
of chalk and lime-stone. There are some fine 
coppices of oak, and some good oak timber. 

55. Early this morning, on leaving Saint 
Just, I saw some sheep in a fold. The foid 
was made of hurdles, much like those used in 
our sheep-folding. But the care of the sheep 
here is somewhat different from that of the 
English. The shepherd, accompanied by two 
or three dogs, is {unlike some pastors else- 
where) always along wiih his flock. He attends 
them througli the day, while they are roving 
about ; and, in the night, he sleeps alongside 
of the fold, in a small wooden house, which is 
placed npon wheels, as a cart is, with a pole to 
draw it from place to place, as the fold itself 
may have to be removed. 
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66. Some hemp is gix)wn here, I see; but 
most of the laiad'. W wheat and oat land^ with 
some lucerne for die cows. Stick beans {haru 
ccti the Freu^h call tliem ) arc cuUivated here 
for the t&We. Tlie Frendi eat tbes^ boiled ; 
that is> the seed part off the bean^ after it is 
ripe and'bard. I ' saw an old lady carrying 
some of /these oif the ground. There was, 
growing ip rows, in the: interval between the 
rows of beansi a. winter crop of some plant; 
I aslf(?d hertbe name of this plant, which, she 
informed me was cAardon (thistle). It is a 
sort of thistle that we cbM' teazle, and these 
teazles w^re raised, she -said, to be sent to the 
ipanufocturing towns, for the dressing ofctoth^ 
in which they are used, I. beBeve, to give the 
cloth ajhie nap, M'^hich operation the French 
call chdrdoner, that is to say, to thistle it, or, to 
scratch it with a thistle^ . 
' ■ • ' 

5J. There are some few vines near Saint 
Just, and sope in the neighbourhood of Cl^r- 
mont^ a little town on the river Oise, a fine 
clear river, where they dimb up the fruit trees, 
and look very ornamental growing in this way* 

58. CfaAntilly, an ancient little place^ and 
formerly the seat of muoli nobility, is a ma- 
nufacturing town, with a fine canal running 
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t>y it. The manufecture is, priucipaUy of 
linen. Luzurches (farmerly a country resort 
^ of the famous Rosseau,) has also some mami- 
fiieture belonging to it, of lace. I do not 
wonder that Rosseau should have been at- 
tached to this part of the country- (comparing 
it with all that which I have passed through), 
for it certainly is very pretty. There is, be- 
tween Laignevilte and 'Ghantilly, a pretty 
village called Crai, which is also, I believe, on 
the river. Oise, as well as Clermont ) and ano- 
ther village called Lamorlai, near Luzarches. 
These places are all very prettily situated ; 
though I caoaot say much for the haUlatmis 
pf the people, which have no isigns of taste or 
neatness about them. 

, 59. I saw a man coming out of Clermont 
with a load of fagots. The price of t^ese, he 
informed me, was 40 francs for 50 fagots : be 
having then 50 fagots on fak car(^ which made 
a good load for two strong h^ses. 

60. In coming from Clermx>nt to £cc)uen, 
there is mtich wood on the sides of the road, 
and some locust trees, evidently planted by 
hand. I ha4 a &ie morning 5 b»t got to 
BcQuen ju$i befone the fait of a h^avy ffttn, 
whidi ^tBLt on ibis eveiiing;. 



Paris, Saturdat K(H>Ny 18 Oct. 
6i. At Ecouen there is a fine castle, built 
Itbout three hixndred years ago by the Dtjc bb 
MoNTMoitEHCV* I Biet witli the steward of 
the estate last evening, while at Edouen, and 
I went early this morning, on my road to Paris, 
to ^ee him at the castle^ tis he had iiivited tne 
to to do. This gentleman showed me all over 
the castle, a fine old building, in the Dutch 
style. He pointed out to me, as we went from 
one part of it to another, the signal alterations 
tfiat it had undergone d^rhig the RevoIuti6n, 
iccoitipatifytng his observations with many 
Shrugs of regret on account of those effects, 
and 8(8 many expressions of devotedness to the 
foynl &mi}y of his master, the present posses- 
sor of the castle, who is the Dpc nu Bourbon. 
The cJiapel of the castle is a beautiful little 
]^ttce. 'It (Occupies one comer of the castle, 
which is a very large building, comprising, 
witliii^ its own extent, ah open space, of a 
square shape, and of about thii*ty square yards. 
l%e ea^ie has a sort of fortification round it, 
n^ that, to enter the square^ you have to pass 
dver a bndge, virhich is the only way of admit-^ 
tance. On one side of the castle, you took, 
from a terrace, immediately over the town of 
Xto«i^iind <}ie ttdghbourhood^ whieh lie be- 
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neath its site; and on the opposite side tlie 
building is slieltered by a very pretty coppice 
of hazel, beech, and cliesnut, witli many of 
the locust tree, of which there is a good deal 
about the town of Ecouen. I do not knaw 
whether these trees . are precisely what the 
Americans call the locust. They are not, how- 
ever,. the rose acacia, but one of the larger 
species, though none of them have avrtyed at 
any considei*abIe size } and they seem to be of 
a kind more diminutive than the true loqust* ; 

62. When I got to Ecouen, I found the 
ostler at the inn quite drunk. This is tlie first 
person that I have seen, in France, so far 
under the influence of liquor. He was npt^ 
however, a Frenchman ; but a German, as I 
was told by the landlady. 

63. The land, between Ecouen and . Paris 
(a good stiff soil) is, for the most pi^rt, em- 
ployed for the cultivation of vines, and in the 
raising of vegetables for Paris market. The 
people here were gathering grapes into . bas- 
kets, and then putting them into little wooden 
vats, ready for the first process of making the 
wine. 

64. The roads, all the way from Calais to 
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Plirls, are yery good ; though not so even as 
thc^e inade by Uie hard-used " paupers,'* who 
crack the stones to make our roads in Englancl. 
From St. Omers. to Perues. and from Saint 
Just to Paris, the middle of the road is paved, 
leaving rpom^ on each side of U)e pavement^ 
for a carriage to pass. The paving is done 
with a sort of stone, which is found along with 
the limestone, like what we call burstone in 
England. 

'...'■ ' Sunday, MoNDiYy & ToftspAY ; 

1S5, 20, & 21 Oct. 

6i5. As I pass but three whole days in this 
citfj^ it cannot be expected that I should be 
very particular in my notice of. it here. . It Is 
said, that Paris contains a population of 750,()dO 
souls. Nevertheless, it is, compared with 
London, almost a small place. . It is about .a 
fourth part the size of Xjondon : not a bitmore^ 
I am certain, if you include the environs of 
both places. On entering the bu$y part of the ^ 
city, you see very little difference, in its cqn- 
struptipp^ between it, and the city part of 
Iipndpn, that is to say. Fleet Street, CheapsidCi 
Lombard Street, apd the rest of those, streets 
in London, in which there is so much passingj 
an4 m much . difficulty to pass. The houses 
are high, ahd the streets, are, nw:row. Thfsie 



toe not, as in London/ any separate pavements 
for foot passengers to go upon : so ihat, on this 
Itccount, the general confusion of the streets 
is even greater than that which is observed in 
the streets of London. There are scarcely 
miy fine streets. Nothing like the west^o( 
London s no straight^ broad streets, with fine 
houses, throughout, all of one order and size. 
i^The river Seine, which passes through' the 
town, so as to divide it into nearly two equal 
parts, has fiftee^i bridges, crossing it from one. 
part of thd town to the other, just as London 
Bridge crosses the Thames to communicate 
With the Borough of Southwark. One of 
'these bridges is, I belieVe, built upon the 
principle discovered by Mr. Painb. It is 
made of iron ; and, from the style of its con- 
struction, looks very light and elegant.— ^Paris 
i§ not so black as London is, owing to the use 
of wood-fujel instead of coaL 

66. i have seen nothing in England to equal 
some of the buildings here. Except the public 
buildings, there are few that have atiy gran- 
deur about them 5 but soine bf the palace^ 
here are v^ry fine. We have nothing in 
England to be compared with the TidUHety 
Which is the habitation of the King, and 
Which, ttiough in the middle of the city, hall 
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ft spacious and beautiful park in front of il« 
The Palace da iMxembourg, in which is the 
Chancer of Peers ^ is a palace, nearly as grand 
In itself, with a garden, or park, eren finer 
than that of the Tuileries. The TuilerieB i9 
about ten timed as capacious^ and full ten 
times as grand, as the palace of our King in 
Palt-mall. The palace called the Lmme is 
little more than an enlargement, or a con'« 
tlnudtion, Of that of the Tuileries; but it is, in 
Itself, a noble building, though not yet finished^ 
The greater part of the Louvre was built by 
BuoNAPARTB, who was the projector of it; 
and the scaffolding, erected to complete it, id 
iiow rotting as it stands ; because the present 
disposers of «uch places do not like the idea 
of finishing a job which was begun under the 
direction of a pei'son of so obnoxious a name. 
The Palais de Justice is a beautiful building, 
of modern structure, but not of such reverend 
aspect as the builditigs of Westminster Hall and 
GuUd Hall. The Palais RoyaU, originally the 
palace of, and built by. Cardinal Richlibct, 
and which was confiscated during the Great 
Revolution, is now a sort of market-place for 
all sorts of fashionable merchandize. It forms 
a large square, the interior space of which is 
i favourite resort for promenade} while the 
^at raii^e of building i» di^ded into rojf^r^* 

d2 
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hou$es,: mliin^s* and tailorg* shops, shops <^ 
trinket sellers, and the like. The inner parts 
of some of the churches are very magnificent; 
but I see no churches in Parlsi^ excepting that 
of Ndtre Dame, which is the metropolitan 
church, to equal some of our ancient cathe- 
drals in external appearance. The Museum 
of Natural History (the only one of the mu- 
seums in Paris that 1 have seen), and the 
collection of Uve animals, are superior, by far, 
to any thing of the kind that we have in 
England. The famous Garden of Plants,^ 
{Jardin des Plantes), is, I am told, well worthy 
of the esteem in which it is held ; but, it is 
not, however, any thing like so beautifal a 
place as I^ew Garden, either in point of its 
laying out) or of its plantations of trees. One 
great recommendation to this garden is, that 
it is open to the inspection of every one ; as are^ 
also, both the two former institutions. — ^The 
Com Market, {Halle aux Grains), is a good 
large solid building, situated in the middle of 
the city. It is, in form, just like the cupola, 
or dome, of St. Paul's Cathedral; that is to say, 
round at its base, and rising up into the shape 
of one half of a perfect oval. 

67* Almost the whole of the buildings in 
Paris are made of a soft sandy stone^ which 
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they cover over with a white plaster^ or ce- 
ment. The stones that form the walls are 
rough, and not regular in shape or size: but 
the cement, which is laid smooth over the 
outside of the walls^ and then scored with a 
trowel into square or oblong shapes, malces 
the houses appear as if they were composed of 
a solid white stone; and as there is no black 
smoke arising from the fuel made use of by 
the inhabitants, the city (like the country 
towns, which are generally built of the same 
material) has, at a distance, a much brighter 
look dian that of London, or any of our prin- 
cipal towns in England. 

68» In the Garden of Plants 1 saw a spe* 
clmenof a hew invented fAa^cA, for the roofs 
of dwelling-houses or out-buildings. It was^ 
in &ct, nothing more tl^an an imitation of the 
beehivCf the straw being liud oh across the 
skeleton of the roof, in little handfuls at a 
time, one upon another, each being separately 
bound round tight with a piece of rope-yarn, 
or some of the bark of brambles. The strawy 
after being laid on in diis manner, must be 
covered by a thin coat of lime plaster, to turn 
the weather. This mode of covering a roof 
would be a great saving in straw ; neverthe- 
less, I think the old &shi6ned way of thatch 
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ingf without the coat of plaster on the outsidf « 
98 more neat and handsome^ by far, 

69. The land just round Paris consists in 
vineyards^ or in gardens full of various sorts of 
vegetables for the market of Paris, and walled 
gardens, for the cultivation of peach, apricotj 
nectarine, and plum trees. There are very 
feW fences made use of, besides the walls, 
which are built for the trees to grow against ; 
and many of these walls, though close by so 
large a place as Paris, are built quite in the 
open, at a distance from any house, not en* 
closing a piece of ground, but merely one line 
of wall; so that, if the people passing were 
inclined to steal the fine fruit that gi^owt in 
this way, they might, ' without hinderance i 
nevertheless, the gardeners (who garden for 
pfqflt) do not find any reason t6 apprehend 
such depredation. 

70. At a league from Paris, at a village 
called Montreuil, there lived a gentleman; 
nearly a century back, of the name of GiBAa<r 
SOT, who, by his example, taught the people 
in his neighbourhood the mode of cultivating 
peach-trees and other wall fruit. His house is 
still remaining, but his garden is not. The 
whole village of Mondreuil is, however, like 



600)6 Other little placqs in the vicinity of Parif^ 
now almost entirely inhabited by people de-r 
pending on the cultivation of wall fruit. At 
Montreuil there is about a hundred acres qf' 
land, every particular half acre^ quarter of ai| 
acre, or half: quarter of an acre of whicU has 
a separate wall to enclose it; so that, t;h§ 
quantity of wall fruit that is grown .here 
annually must be immense. I went into the 
garden of a Mr. Merijblle, who showed me 
how these walls are oonstructed. They arQ 
first built up, in a rougl^ manner, of the soft 
stone which I mentioned in. paragraph 67t 
Then a stiff cement, like th^t which they 
apply to the walls of the houses, is made usq 
of, to fill up all the cavities.between the roug)| 
stones. The cement should be laid thiclf 
upon the face of the wall, not only to make it 
smooth, but to give a hold to. the nails, which 
.^re to hold the branches and shoots of thQ 
trees, and which are tacked into this plaster or 
cement, just as we tack purs into the mprtar 
between the bricks of our garden walls. 0^ 
the top of the wall there must be made ^ 
little roof, or projection, of about six inches 
from each side of the top of the wall. This 
roof is easily added to the wall, by the use of 
t;he same materials as those employed to erect 
the wall itself. The rvof is necessary to guard 
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f the tree from blight and bad weather. This 
prevention is effected by suspending ft*om the 
^ roof a straw mat, which is made for the ex- 
press purpose^ and which, being thus sus- 
pended in front of the tree, forms a perfect 
protection to it when it is in bloom, or at any 
time when danger niay be apprehended to it 
v^ from the state of the weather or the season* 
The peaches grown against these walls are 
fiioki for from one sou to four sous a-piece, ac- 
liording to their size or flavour ; but, all the 
fruit was gone. I came rather too late in the 
season, and could not, therefore, see a spe- 
cimen of it. I saw nothing in the manner of 
training the fruit trees here that was different 
from the manner in which the same trees are 
trained in England. The peaches here are 
budded generally upon almmid stocks, which 
are preferred to plum stocks, as being more 
of the same nature as that of the peach itself* 
Some of the peach-trees that I saw were up- 
wards of sisty years old ; nevertheless, they 
had, from good management, plenty of young 
^ood upon thein, and had borne well this 
year. 

71. There is a duty, in the form of a per- 
tentage, levied upon all articles brought into 
Uie market of Paris* This duty is aot> how- 
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ever, sufficiently heavy to make any con- 
siderable difference in the price of provisions 
of any kind. The money which is collected 
in this way is employed in nearly the same 
manner as are the funds of a corporation in 
England. All towns, of any importance, have 
this regulation attached to them. A little way 
from the walls of the principal towns there is 
a gate, at which those who may be bringing 
any thing to market must stop to have it in- 
spected. • Coming into Paris I passed through 
a gate, at which I saw two or three men stand- 
ing, each of them having an instrument in his 
hand which looked much like a kitchen'Spit: 
a long sharp piece of iron, with which they 
pierced the loads of hay aqd straw as they 
came through the gate to market, in order to 
prevent any thing like smuggling. 

72. Paris, compared with London, is in one 
respect, strikingly different. There are very 
fdw houses here^ that do not appear to have 
been built for some years. New houses are, 
of course, erected, in the place of those that 
fall to ruin from age. But, what I mean to 
say is, that Paris does not seem, like London, 
to increase in si&e: the number of new build- 
ings in it appear to be very little more, if any, 
than just sufficient to make the town cover 
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the same space of ground as that whieh it must 
faaye extended over twenty or thirty years ago. 
There is nothing at all of wbat^ about London^ 
. they call *^ a box : " that hi to say^ a genteel^ 
t new-fashio|ied^ and miserably inconve nient 
smsdl house, with a very small piece of grais&- 
plot, in which there are two or tly;:^^^s^ifj^ny 
carved patches of bare e^th^ for the cultiva- 
tion ofsoffie ** exotics/' whicB; either for the 
want of their native sun, or the want of expe- 
rience in the planter of them, are never seen 
to grow after the time of their being stuclc 
into the ground. 
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(Eleven and a half leagues from Paris^ through 
Villejuif, Fromenteau^ Eisonne, and PoHthierrj/.) 

Wednesday Night, 22 Oct* 

73. The hotel at which I put up at Paris 
(Hotel de Meurice) belongs to the salne person 
as the hotel at which I was in Calais. This is 
the most superb hotel that I ever saw any 
where; and, like some other establishments 
of the kind here, is supported, almost entirely, 
by the custom of English visitoi*s. I did not 
dine or sup at this place, all the while that I 
stayed in Paris, being abroad the greater part 
of my time, either walking about, or at the 
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heuse of my friend^ who is ^ gentlefnan re- 
siding ipi the city. I shall, however^ give the 
particulars of the charges^ as far as I had any 
to pay, at thie Hotel de Meurice. For break* 
&$tiDg here five days, I paid iO francs, Fo^ 
four nights' lodging, 12 francs. For lights, 1 
franjc and 10 sous. For boot cleaning, 1 ff2Lxm 
a^d 5 sous. For servants, that is to say^ th^ 
waUer*sfee (which was charged in the bill)« 
4 francs. In ail, 28 francs and 15 sous, i 
qould not have ^expected a bill of less ^eriou# 
amount, at a place where the accommodation 
was so very good as I found it here. J paid for 
my horse, 14 francs, reckoning the feeding and 
care of him to have been for /our days^ which 
is at the rate of 3 francs and 10 sous a day. 
fit the ordinary hotels or inns in France^ a 
traveller's hoarse will not cost him miiph more 
than one half of what 1 paid here for mine. 
My horse has cost me^ I think, upon an average, 
about 2 francs a day, on my road from Calais 
to Paris; which is about one third of what h^ 
would have cost, in a similar situation, in Eng- 
land. In London, a horse, by tlie week^ costs, 
at livery, 4 francs a day, every thing included y 
and, if be st;and for a day or two, as mine did 
at Pari3, he does not, including every thi^g, 
cost less than $ve shillings ^ day ; that is to 
say 6 francs. 
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74. The land is good all about Paris^ as ftr 
^ I could see. The greater part of the culti- 
vation^ for some distance round the city, seems 
to be that of i)ineSf from which, owing to the 
backward season, which has affected this part 
of France as well as England, the grapes are 
not all yet gathered. The grapes of this year 
are not good, compared with those of com- 
mon seasotis; they are very small, and will 
not make as good wine as what is generally 
made near Paris. The lovers of wine ought 
to be select as to the years when their stockis 
produced ; for the wine of some years is not, 
though from the same ground, nearly so good 
as the wine of other years. 

75. The face of the countiy, just after com- 
ing to Fromenteau, at about three leagues 
fix>m Paris, forms, I think, the most beautiful 
scenery of the kind that 1 ever belield. Just 
as you look over the hill, on one side of which 
is situated the little village of Fromenteau, a 
fine view presents itself to your sight. There 
is a space of perfectly flat land, thi'ough the 
middle of which the road is cut, and which is 
about two Or three miles square. On one side 
of the road you see fine water meadows on the 
River Orge; and, after getting on to the level 
below^ you are surrotmded, in every direction, 
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by bills sloping gently iip from all sides of the 
open plain, and covered with vines and'fniitr 
trees and plantatioqs and parks, and little vil- 
lages, each having its church and spire, scat- 
tered about among the trees, the foliage of 
which is, at this time of the year, very various 
and rich in hue. This view extends from 
Fromcnteau to another little village called Ris. 
On leaving Ris to come to Essonne, which is at 
about anotlier three leagues distant, and situ- 
ated on the river Juine or Essonne, the view of 
the country is still more beautiful. The river 
Seine nms along here, and goes* off to the 
left ; and, on my right hand, I had to lament 
a like departure of a delightful valley whidi 
winds across the country away from the road 
I am travelling. I think this valley, as far as 
I was able to follow it with my eyes, was the 
very prettiest of all rural scenery that I re- 
member to have seen. It is on the sides of 
hills, like those which were here moat ele- 
gantly disposed by nature, that the t?ine flou- 
rishes most. Here the vines were growing 
finely, and covered almost every hill, as far as 
1 could see, except in those places where orna- 
mental trees and orchaitls gave a variety to 
this enchanting landscape, which I could 
not lose sight of without congratulating my-^ 
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B^f on having seep '^ 7%e vine-covered hUU and 
g<9y region$ of France" 

76. I observe, here, a method of training 
pf ach trees, and other wall fruit, which I did 
not see at Montreuil. Against some of the 
walls in gentlemen's gardens there are rods^ 
quite straight and round, with the bark left 
pn, and about an inch in diameter. The rods 
are placed against the wall, long-ways ax^d 
perpendicular, so as to cross one another^ lik^ 
lattice t<7orA:, leaving square spaces of about six 
or eight inches. Placed in this manner, and 
fastened together, the rods form a frame for (he 
trees, or vines^ to grow against; and as the 
jl>^anches and shoots must be kept, by means 
of this frame, from touching the wall, they 
are, perhaps, morje he£dthy than they would 
be, being fastened to the wall itself instead of 
to these rods. 

77* Iq^ the neighbourhood of Paris, paiticu- 
larly about Fromenteau and Essonne, there 
are soQie fine gentlemen's sesits, or castles. 
The word castle is, in French, chateau. Bjut 
by chateau, the French seldom, or never, mean 
a place of defence, but merely, a large country 
mansion. The truth is, however, tb^t every 
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large country house was, formerty, a pla$e itf 
irfence. It was generally encompassed hy a 
moai, or wet ditch. It bad turrets and parapets 
and loop-hoob. The s^me custom prevailed in 
England ; but in France it prevailed to a much 
later period ; and accordingly the French have 
continued to call their large country mansions 
cftstles, which indeed have, in many cases, still 
their ancient appurtenances of turrets and the 
like. There is a great display of good taste 
in the laying out of the grounds belonging to 
country mansions in France, but such places 
are very scarce here compared to what they 
are in £ngland. The vicinity of London is 
overstocked with fine houses, while Pam, 
comparatively speaking, has nothing of the 
kind about it* There seems to be scarcely any 
more large buildings within five leagues of 
Paris than I have seen at fifty leagues from it. 
Almost all the large establishments of this 
kind appear to have existed for many years, 
and have belonged, no doubt, the greater part 
of them, to the nobility that were ejected dur- 
ing the Revolution. The plantations and parks 
that encircle these places in France have beep 
laid out with much taste. There is hardly 
any of that appearance of art which is yef^ 
frequently the case with us in England. A 
gentleman's castle^ or country bouse, here. 
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looks as if it had been built up amongst the 
trees : not the trees as if they had beenplanted 
about the castle. It is about gentleman's 
liouses only that I have seen any qutck-sei 
liedges, of any consequence^ on the road from 
Calais to this place. When I do see Iftese 
hedges they are, in general, kept in v^y nice 
oixler. Upon some of the plain lands in Pi- 
cardy, there are, here and there, plantations 
of trees in square patches, of about an acre 
each, with close quick-set hedges to enclose 
them. These plantations have been allowed to 
grow into thick coppice, and are intended, I 
suppose, as a protection to the game, where 
the land lies so open. 

PUITS DE JLALLANBE — PROVINCB Of ISLB DK 

FRANCK. 

(ThirteefHi and a half leagues from Chailly^ through 
Fontainebleau, Nemours, La Crosiere^ and Fon* 
tenAy.) 

Thursday Nioht, 23 Oct. 
78. Soon after leaving Chailly, to come this 
way, I entered the Forest of Fontainebleau* 
This forest is said to be full twelve leagues 
in circumference, and to contain 34,000 acres 
of woodland. The timber in the forest has 
been well cultivated. There are some fine 
plantations of oaks^ planted in rows, now got 
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to be of a large size; besides plantations of 
various other sorts of trees, quite lately m^de. 
The beeches and the oaks, especially the latter, 
tower up more here than. they generally do in 
England. The timber is much like that of 
America; taller, and sti*aighter in its growth, 
than the English timber is, I think 1 saw 
soiiie timber in this forest as fine, almost^ as I 
ever saw in any wood in America. 

79. The town of Fontainebleau is siitrounded 
by its forest, the land of which is very rocky 
and mountainous in places, much resembling 
the wild woodlands of America. You enter 
the town from the forest, and the foredt con* 
tinues again on the road which I am travelling! 
The manufactures of Fontainebleau consist, 
principally, m porcelaine. The neighbour- 
hood is fomous for a fine sort of grape, which 
is called Chasselas de FoTitoinebleaui This 
place owes its importance, almost entirely, to a 
castle which was built here a great many 
years ago. The castle, which has been the 
residence of many of the kings of France, is 
yet in very good order, although it is one of 
the most ancient castles that remain in this 
country. 

80. Nemours is a little town on the river 



U^mgf TblB river runs, after ypu lei^ye N^* 
moun!) through ^me beautiful water meadows, 
which eontioue along on the right band side 
pf the road, for a whole day's ride. Feeding 
on these meadows I saw a great many cows^ 
of a pretty little sort 5 just such as^ in £ng^ 
land, we call the French or Alderney cpw, 
Thekindsof cows that I have seen further back 
seemed to be much mixed ; but, in this part of 
the country, the cows are very distinct in their 
ftpecies, as well as very handsome. They are 
small, and of different colours 3 red, yellow^ 
brown, and black, and a mi^cture of all thes& 
colour^ with white. I observedj as soon a§ ( 
began to see these cows^^ that the buitex. was 
vastly superior to any I bad tasted before ; and| 
upon inquiry, I find that Montargis, a towii 
between this place and Briarre, is celebrated 
for the goodness of its butter* One of tbe 
best of these little cows may be bought for 
60 francs. A good farmer's horse here selMi 
for 200 or 25Q francs \ or, about 8/, 

81. I saw a labourer, to-day, on the roadi 
who ^as going to work, having a pickaxe 
UpoA bis shoulder* He told me tbat.h^ 
could get, at this time of the year, 1| franq 
a-day ; or, 1 franc, the employer finding him 
in&pdf 
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83, There is u good deal of wine made along 
here. The people are yet harvesting the 
grapes. This business would have been about 
finished by this time^ had not the untoward- 
ness of the season, even as far South as thi4« 
had sufficient influence to retard the ripening 
of the fruit. 

88. I perceire that there are more shep- 
herdesses in this country than there are shep-r 
herds. The women and the girls are attend* 
ing the flocks of sheep and herds of cows, and 
the flocks of turkeySy which latter are, here^ 
to be seen in great numbers. While they look 
alter th^se animals, assisted by many dogs, 
they are employed^ at the same time, in dresa^ 
ipg hemp and flax, and knitting woollen stock* 
ings and gloves. The hemp and the flax they 
afterwards spin, and then sell the yam, or 
get it converted, by some of their neighbours 
who have looms, into shirts and sheets, and 
various other articles of wearing apparel, and 
articles for domestic use. A great deal of this 
manufecture is going on in all the villages and 
hamlets that I pass by. The weather is now 
beautiful and mild, as it has been ever since I 
got to Paris; and the women sit outside of 
their houses, in their gardem^^ or alongside of 
the fields^ knittipg and spinning^ and dressing 
hemp and flax. 
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84. The people^ that is to say, the peasantry^ 
or couiitry-folks, wear a wooden shoe, which 
they call siibot, and which is made somewhat 
in the same shape as a rough leather shoe, 
there being a strap of leather, round the sole 
of the sabot and over the wearer's instep, to 
keep it on the foot. Towards Calais, the sabot 
is not so common, but here it is much more 
commonly worn by the labouring people than 
shoes made of leather are. Some fellow, in an 
English play, execrates the French, became 
they wear wooden shoes. What difference, 
however, is there between these and the nailed 
shoes of our labourers ? The saboi is lighter, 
very little less stiff, and a better security against 
wet. Most excellent things, when you are 
compelled to ^tahd long on wet or damp 
ground. 

BRIARBS— PROVINCE OF GASTINOIS, . 

{Twelve and a half leagues from T^uits de Lallandcj 
through Montargis; La CommodiSj Nogentyand 
La Bussiere,) 

Friday Night, 24 Oct. 

86. This morning, as I was leaving Puits de 
Lallande, I saw some oxen, which were on 
their way to Paris market. There were three 
different kinds of cattle, M'hich were called, 
after the names of. the several parts of the 
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counti7 in which they are bred^ Bourbonnois^ 
LyonKioiSj and Never7iois. Tlie Baurbonnois are 
of a cream colour^ all over; the Lyonnois arc 
white with red spots ; and the Nevemois are 
white^ with yellow spots. They are all very 
good looking, ihough not very large cattle. 
All the kinds were much of one form and size. 
They were grazing cattle, and in excellent con- 
dition; and they were more like the Scotch 
kilos than any other of our cattle that I can 

compare them to. ^The, price' of a new 

plough here^ is, as I was informed by a wheel- 
wright, about 50 francs ; a cart, 70 francs ; a 
waggon^ 1 10 francs. 

66. I see great flocks of fine black turkeys^ 
in the stubbles, all along the road. The price 
of one of these turkeys is, s^bout 2 francs ; a 
goose, about the same price ; and a common 
fowl, about 10 or 15 sous, or, 7id. 

87. No crops unhar\'ested, here, except 
some buck-wheat and a few potatoes. The 
potatoe is not, in France, the same grand 
article of consumption that it is with us. The 
French cut potatoes up into little thin slices^ 
and toss them about in a frying-pan. But the 
comparatively small quantity of this sort of 
cookery that they eat^ makes it appear more 
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like playing with potatoes than fealing upotl 
them. 

88. The inhabitants of the little towns, and 
the villages^ on this side of Paris, are deanef* 
-in theit" dress, and about their houses, than the 
people of Picardy or Artois. The dress of the 
lebduring people here is certainly better than 
that of the labourers of England 3 but, it is iiot 
^ neat nor so clean. The Americans say of 
the French people, that they are pigs in th^ 

\lpiirl(mr and peacocks in the promenade. This 
^5 a' thorough saying lo be sure ; it is some- 
what hyperbolical; but it is not, if 1 may judge 
from what I have already noticed, wholly un- 
founded in truth. 

89. From Nogent I came over a flat and 
uninteresting district of country, the soil of 
which seemed to be any thing but good; but, 
a very different view is presented, the moment 
you catch sight of Briarre, and the beautiful 
river Loire, close on the border of which ar6 
-situated those farms of Beajivoir, which wert 
iftdTertised, in Loudon, by Mr. HoecAitt, aft 
being j»o free froih all taxes, tithes^ and poot 
rates. 

99. Ad I approached &i& tteighbtmiiiood, I 
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9aw a gr^at many chesnut^irees grdwing^ on the 
sides of the road. The cbesnut is a pretty 
^common tree here, though not so much so as 
it is in some other parts of France, where, 
1 hear, the peasantry make great use of 
the fruit in the way of food. The chesnut 
tree that I see here is the same as the Spaiii^ 
chesnut. It bears a large nut, which is dry, 
mther bitter^, and hard, to eat raw, but very 
good when cooked. It is a good deal different 
from the American chesnut tree, which makes 
liner and taller timber, and bears a nut much 
sweeter than the Spanish chesnut, though 
nothing like so larg^e. 



CHATSAU DE BEAUVOIR. 

'Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and I^uesoay ; 
26j 26> 27, ft 3S Oct. 

dl. This chateau, or castle, is a large man- 
dion, about a mile distant from the village of 
Briarre, Th6 estate, which consists, all to- 
gether^ of about 3,500 acres of land, surrounds 
the castle, on one of the banks of the Loif^, 
upon the eminence of which the castle is 
ittulited, so as to command a vieti^, for a great 
distaftce, of the fine river, afid the valley 

iihrert]S:h Which it rung. 
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'92. A part of the land, about here, is^ evi- 
<lently, very good. Much of it is very light : 
but the lighter part of it is not^ by any meansi, 
incapable of yielding a crop. There is a 
variety of soil here : some inclining to a sand^ 
and fit for rye or oats, ; and some more of the 
nature of clay, that is to say, stiff, strong, 
loam, which will grow good wheat. There is 
a fair distribution of marl, ail over the land 5 
and a great deal of this is laid upon the land 
as manure. The soil seems kind, as we say, 
to most of the English crops. Wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, vetches, upland-hay, tumeps, 
sainfoin, lucerne, and hops: these will al| 
grow here. I have seen some samples of 
wheat and barley and rye, which have been 
produced on this land. The wheat and the 
rye are very good : the wheat is small, like the 
wheat of America, very clear in colour, and 
firm in substance. The sample of barley, 
which was given to me out of a barn here, 
was certainly a brighter, if not a plumper 
sample, than any I remember to have seen in 
England. The grain is short, very, plui^p^ 
and every way excellent. 

93. The finest bay made here, is that of 
lucerne, which is better, tjbey tdl me, than that 
of sainfoin ; but, both of these are grown here 
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for hay. I saw some lucerne hay, which was 
given to iny horse, and I was tbld that this bay 
had been made from one of three cuttings 
which a field .of lucerne had undergone this 
summer. 

94. They have a method here of sowing 
grain whicii I never saw before. Nevertlie- 
less, I have been told that the fashion belongs 
to Suffolk ^diid Norfolk. The grain is sowed, 
in the usual way, but, instead of being har- 
rowed in upon the flat fallow, the ground is 
ploughed into one bout, two bout, or three 
bout ridges. Most frequently one bout ridges^ 
The ploughing prevents any of the grain 
from giwving in the space between each ridge, 
so that the cro^ lies higher, and has more 
room tc^ get up in. 

95. For a good distance before I got to the 
Loirfe, the land, I could see, was much too 
flat for any vines to grow upon itj but here 
they grow well, all along on each side of the 
river, and some excellent wine is made at this 
place. 

• • » 

96. From the village of Briarre there is a 
canal which runs, through Montai^is, into the 
Seine, whereby there is a direct communica- 

B 
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tioQ by water with Paris. This Caual is 4 
very fine one> and is ope of the first things of 
the kin4 in France,, 

97. The price of land here is^ in general^ 
from 3 to 8 pounds sterling the acre ; and the 
French acre^ or arpetit, is^ according to what I 
learn here> jqst three-sixteenths of an English 
acre more than an English acre is : that is to 
say^ one acre, and three quarters of a rood^ 
English measure ; or (which is the best way 
of stating it) the French arpent contains (at 
Briarre at least) one hundred and ninetj^ Mnglish 
rods, or poles, each pole being sixteen and a 
half English feet square. 

96. Two farmers firom Norfolk, who first- 
saw Mr. Hoggart's adrertisement as it waf 
quoted in the Political Register, have lately 
been to Briarrey and they ha4 left this pl^ce 
just before I got here. They have taken (wo 
of the farms at Beauvoir, which consist of 
several hundred acres each, at a rent of IQ4. 
sterling the acre. The farms have coinfortabje 
and substantial farm-houses upon them» be* 
sides all the out-houses common to an Englbh 
&rln> all of which are in good rispair. 

99. The law of Real Esia^ in France^ ai&r 



as it relates to the power of a forelgheri or 
alien^ to become a proprietor of land, is one <jf 
the matters about which it may be usefdl for 
me to say something. The la^ says, that k\l 
foreigners shall, in this particular, enjoy thfe* 
same privileges in France as ^yould be ex- 
tended to French subjects by the laws of th^ 
countries to which such foreigners belong. 
Now, then, as to subjects of our King, before 
a foreigner can hold real estate in England, 
Scotland or Ireland, he must be made either 
a denizerij or a naturalized subject^ A denized 



* Blackstone, in speaking of denizens undneUurd- 
Uzai ixihjectiy gives tbe folio wing, in detlniiion of tKe 
difference between the two titles. 

'' A DRNizEN is an alien born, bat who has obtalii^df 
** 0k dtinatUme regis letters patent to malte him iik 
*' English subject ; a high and incornmtinic&ble bt*anch 
" of the royal prerogative. * A denizen itf a kind of 
*' iniddle state, be^ireeit ati alien i^id a natbral born 
" iitbject, and par^kl^s of both of them. He miy 
" take lands by pitirehas<^ or devise, whieh an aiien 
/* may not, bat cannot takel by inherifaiice J for his 
" patent, through whom he i^ust clahn, being an alien, 
" bad no heritable blood, an^ therefore coafdcoiiWy 
" fii^ to the 9oh. Atid, upon ti like defect of herb- 
" ditoy blood/ the iss/atf of a denia?en; borA bejbr^ ife^* 
*'tAiiMoni «wHtet itiMirit to hhii, btithf^iusueborfn' 
•* tJUt, may. A dehiteitii not *xctfscd from pi^iAg 
'^ m^ ftlien^s duty, and idm« otker mercaii^Id^ bdfr-' 
^' mm-, iaiOtvtt deiiislleh e^ be *f tfie X^rity €f6iltt«tl,' 

b2 
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is created by letters patent from the King; but 
the title of naturalized subject can be con- 
ferred by Jet of the Legislature only. So that, in 
order for an Englislnnan to possess the right 
of holding real property in France^ he must 
(in.conformlty with the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple of the French law,) obtain either the 
special favou^, of the King of France, or the 
sanction of the Legislature of that country, in 
the form of an enactment. The Amerkqns 
have settled the matter differently. Any 
Frenchman, or other foreigner, may become a 
citizen of the United States by residing there 
for the space of five years. A residence of Jive 
years in that country, without asking the leare 

» « -^ » ■■ - ■ — <»■■ ■—■ .-^g. — ■■■■■■■■■ 11 ■ ■ I ■ ■■ I I aai.. M^ immi^mm » ■!■■■ i i i W— ■—■■ !■ ■ 

^^ or either House of Parliament, or have any oflice 
** of trusty civil or military, or be capable of any grant 
*' from the Crovrn. 

** Naturalization cannot be performed but by 
" Act of Parliament; for by. this an alien is pat in ex- 
**^actly the same stute asif he had been born in the 
** King's ligeance; except only that he is incfipiabley 
** as well as a denizeui of being a member of the 
*^ Privy Council or Parliament, &c. No bill of natu« 
^'jF^iaation can be received in either House of Parlia- 
^^^'ment without such disabling clause in it. Neither 
*\ can any person be naturalized, or restored in blood, 
**^ unless he hath received the Sacrament of the Lord's 
^f Supper within one month before the bringing in of 
*^ the biU ; and unless he also takes the oaths of allegi* 
*' aoee a^d supremacy in the presence of Parliament*'' 
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of any body, entitles a foreigner to all tfec' 
privileges belonging to a natural born citizen ; 
except that alone of being President of the 
United States. In France, consequently, the 
American has a certainty of being able to pos- 
sess real estate;} while an Englishman, who is 
treated by the laws of France, in tliis respect, 
in a manner accoi'ding to that in which a 
Frenchman would be treated by the laws of 
England, is in no certainty at all, and must 
depend upon the gOod will Of the King, or 
upon that of the Legislative Body, for the ob- 
taining of the right of holding any property 
that can be called real. The laws of France 
are, then, upon this st^bject, apparently, more 
indulgent than those of England, as far as re- 
gards such persons as, according to our laws, 
would be considered foreigners. By the laws 
which existed before the Revolution, the child 
of an alien, bom in France, had no more pri- 
vilege than that which belonged to the pa- 
rent as aii alien. The laws have since been 
altered, so as to correspond, in this respect, 
witb the cdmnaon law of England. A child 
bom of foreign parents in France, as the laws 
BOW are, wHI enjoy the same rights as a natu- 
ral born ' subject of that country ; provided 
that, when he arrive at his majority (twenty- 
one years of agfe), he declare it to be bis in- 



t^ntion ta fi^ bis abode ia France^ q/:^ ia 
qaie of bis residing ^brond, still to consider ijp^^ 
Goyevnrawt of tbat country as the one to which 
b^ o^es his allegiance. 

]0Q, The bushel of wheat h^re weighs^ upon 
an average^ 18j^ lbs, French weight ; and thi; 
French pound weight is just equal to eighteen 
English ounces. The Frencb pound weigbjf 
has, like th^ English, sixteen ounces; but 
these sixteen ounces weigh just as much a^ 
eighteen of our ounces. The sack of wbea^ 
consisting of eight of these bushels, weighs 
}481b|. Frepcb weight, and IGQ^lbs. EqgliOf 
weight. This quajitity of wheat is now wortti 
about .sixteen ^^ncs. The san^e sack of tyi^^ 
13 francs ; of barley, 11 francs; of oats, 10 
francs, 

* ^ 

101. Now, then, for a comparison betir^en 
tj^ese prices and the prices of ^gngland* Th^ 
1661 lbs. pf wheat do pp quite; make thf 

weight of thrfi^ English bmh^k* 0^r wheat 
weighs, on an average, &71bs, ^a bushel, or 
perhaps 58 Ihs. Three tidies fiffy^eigbt paupds 
would b^ 1741bs.; and we have iq tiie French 
sack only 166^. Ther!^ i^> then, on^ twenty 
Jifth less in weight in the French ^ach thm 19 
the Mnglkh ikrf^ imbeU^ To purchase Ffeii^h 
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wheat being equal in weight to three Englbh 
bushels, that is to say, weighing 1741bs. Eng- 
lish, would, at the above rate, require 16 francs 
and 13 sous; or, in our money, 13^. lOiS. 
Therefore, the price of wheat, at this place, is, 
fimr shillings and sevetipence haifpenny the 
English bushel. The prices of the two coun- 
tries, at this time, placing Mark-lane against 
Briarre, and taking the English hmhel in both 
cases, will stand thus ; — 



MARK-LANE. 




BRIARRE. , 


s. 


d. 


s, d. 


Wheat - - 6 


3 


Wheat - - 4 7| 


Rye - - - 3 


6 


Rye - - - 3 5i 


Barley - - 3 


4 


Barley - - 3 2]^ 


Oats <f - - ^ 

- m 




Oats - - - 2 10 


The whole, 16 


The whole, 14 li 



Thus, though the difference in the prices of 
wheat is very considerable, the difference upon 
the whole is not great; and, it is upon the ti?^o^ 
that we ought to build all comparisons of this 
kind. 

I 
102. This is good sheep land. They have p 

sheep here called Sologne^ or Sohgneois (after 

the name of one of the Departments of France), 

which is very generally bred on this side of 

Paris. This sheep^ though not handsolne or 
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large f is hardy ^ aud luakes^ tbey tell me, very 
fine muitoiK I see this sort of sheep^ as well 
as merinos^ oix the farms of Beauvou*. The 
merinos are bred more for the sake of their 
wool than for any thing else, and they seem to 
do well here, although they are a very tender 
sort of stock. The sheep of Sologne, and the 
merinos, are worth here, from 6 to 10 and 13 
francs a bead. 



COSNE— 'PROVlNCJfi OF GASTINOl?. 

(Seven leagues from Briarre, through Neuvy sur 

Loire.) 

Wednesday, 2d 0ct. 

103. Amongst many circumstances to in- 
duce me to stay longer at the Chateau dc 
Beauvoir, was the ofler of a dog and gun^ 
which I should have gladly accepted of, if I 
had not, by the lateness of the season, been 
hurried to get on. This is a fine sporting 
country. There is plenty of game ; and so 
there appears to be generally in France : for I 
have seen partridges and hares, and people in 
pursuit of them, in almost every neighbour- 
hood that I have passed through. They have 
here, the English hare^ partridge^ quaily wood- 
cock^ snipe^ and rabbit; and, in some places. 
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the pheasant In addition to these^ there is a 
bird, which they call the red-legged partridge; 
a very beautiful bird, rather larger than the 
common partridge, and in great abundance 
here. I went a coursing two or three times 
while at Briarre; and it appeared to me that 
the French hares were quite a match for the 
English grey-hounds that ran after them. 

104. The '' GAME LAWS" in France are 
exceedingly simple in their provisions. The 
law that affects sportsmen, is more properly 
a militdri/ law than a game law. You m^^y. 
chase, and fci/J, any game that you please, 
without the law's having any thing to do with 
you. . But,, if you wish to carry a gun, you 
must have a certificate to authorize you to do 
so. Any one is^qualified to purchase this ^ertifi' 
cede; and the cost of it \^ fifteen francs, which 
is about twelve shillings and sixpence sterling. 
The certificate (to procure which it is neces- 
sary, I understand, to show that you have a 
permission to shoot from some person who is a 
landowner to the extent of seventy-five acres) 
is called a porte-d'arme ; that is to say, a per- 
fnission to carry fire-amis. Having this, you 
may shoot whatever game you please ; but it 
does not give? you a right to go on- the land of 

aaother peijsop wilthout having his leave to do 
' js 5 



qa» mul you are \\M^ if yov go on aimth^ 
person's l^ii4 without $uc|[^ l^i^^e^ to an actH^ffi 
for trespass. The soldiers pf th^ king havQ % 
right to shoot game witlumt ony cmi^cqte^ 
Game may be bought and sold by aqy body, 
and is bought and sold at ^\\ time$ of thf yef^r^ 
So, it Hi^Quld appear, that t)ie ^^ Gqme Lqws"^^ 
of France have more an eye lo the guns of 
sportsmen, than they have to the preserva- 
tion of these animals which qiortsmen Iqve 
to destroy. 

IQS. The labourers he^e spmetimes catch 
thQ game in springes^ without being either 
vchippe^dy or sent to gaoly much lef^ across ikes 
smSfiox^o doing, There is, however^ litt)^ 
tp induce them to ^^ poaching/' as we call it 
in England. A French labourer would be a 
fool if he could find any delight in pro\vling 
about in a coppice, at a time when |ie might 
be sleeping at home in such a house as is the 
habitation of a labouring man at Briarre. 
There are cottages, or small houses^ separate 
from the farm-houses, all over the estate of 
Beauvoir. A labourer^ employed by the year, 
has one of these houses for his family to live in. 
With from twelve to fifteen acres of land, fire- 
wood, and JtWQ cows allowed hii|i; a little 
pi«c§ of vineyard, and ^pple-tr^^ ^d pear-^ 
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tiiies^ to make wioe^ cider^ and perry Ibr Us 
drink. For this little estate he pays 156 franco 
a^year. And he earns, by his labour, from 15 
to SO sous a-day, according to the season of 
the year; which would leave him, upon an 
average, after he has paid the 450 francs, more 
than as much as that sum, in dear money. The 
labourers who live under these circumstances 
cannot^ generally speaking, be otherwise than 
happy. They have every thing that they can 
WBnt; every thing, in feet, that a labourer 
ought to have. If they like to have beer to 
drink, they have land on which to grow the 
materials for making it ; and they may grow 
the hops and make the malt, without fearing 
the interference of the Exciseman. They have 
not a forthing of taxes to pay, nor money in 
any other shape, excepting that which they 
pay tQ their landlord, who gives them a suffi- 
cient price for their labour to enable them to 
preserve oomfort and happiness for themselves, 
and to pay him a rent for the advantages 
which he gives them. There Is no need of 
^^ pot'houses/' here : and, consequently, there 
are no such things in France. The labourer 
can sit at home in the evening, because in h(s 
house there is enough of plenty to give con- 
tent ; and, for the same reason, he can go to 
bed^ without being afraid of awakfaig in mis^. 
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The state of the French labourer forma, in 
abort, a perfect contrast with that of the .poor 
.ragged creature of the same class in Etif^mdj 
who, after a hard day's work, slinks into the 
^^pot^hmse," to seek, in its scene of dmnken- 
ness and degradation, a rfefuge from the cheer- 
lessness of his own abode. 

' 106. The dress of the labourers in France, 
is good. They wear, in all the parts of the 
countiy that I have yet seen, a smock-frock 
and trowsers of a blue colour, like the dress 
worn' by most of the labourers in the county 
of Sussex. • The garments of the Sussex men, 
however, are very frequently in a state of rag" 
gedness, which is seldom tlie case wUh those 
of the- French. The men, when at work, 
generally wear some sort of cap upon their 
beads. In this part of the country, I see, they 
wear a hat, which has a very wide brim to it, 
a brim of about eight or ten inches wide, that 
serves as a shelter to the shoulders as.well as a 
covering for the head. Sometimes this large 
brim is turned up, in such a way as to form a 
complete cocked-hat^ like that which is worn 

by the officers in our army. 

• .• ■ • . ' » 

107* : When a man. is employed, here, in 
threshing wheat or rye, it is a common cus- 
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tdiii> as it used to be^ I believe^ in England^ for 
the former to pay him by giving bim a certain 
I^Qftion of the corn threshed^ in place of pay- 
ing him for his work in money. 

• 106. At Beauvoir there is some good timber 
land. Tmber is much cheaper in France 
than It is in England; but coppice wood of 
oaky at fifteen or twenty y cans' growth, sells 
for about 500 francs the acre ; or 201. !&. 8d, 
which is a high price in England. Fagots, of 
a middling size, fit for the heating of an oven, 
sell here for 12 francs the hundred, which is 
not quite five farthings each ; and that is very 
cheap. But, I suppose, that a fifteen or twenty 
years oai-coppice, yields bark. It is a good 
English coppice that will fetch 102. an acre at 
ten or twelve years old. 

109. Oak coppices are made here by sowing 
the acorns, in the fall of die year, along with 
wheat or lye, or some other winter crop. The 
acorns are sowed broadcast, as w*ell as the grain 
that is sowed along with them. By the time^ 
that the crop of grain comes off the ground, 
the oaks get to be two or three inches high, 
and are then allowed to grow into a coppice. 
, .... 

)10. The wine of Beauvoir, which is rather 
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fkmous in the neighbourhood^ is worth tlO 
francs the piece, as they call it^ which k a 
barrel^ containing 250 bottle«; bnt^ then, 
these bottles are large ones^ according to the 
wine-measure of France, which is, I believe^ 
about one-third larger than the wine-naeasure 
of England. So that the piece of wine contains 
about eighty gallons^ English wine-measure. 
Wine, in general, about here is worth from 69 
to 90 fVancs the piece. The borders of the 
Province of Burgtmdy^ the name of which is 
so familiar to the ears of the lovers of wine, are 
not further distant than about half a dozen 
leagues from Briarre : so that, the wine made 
at that place is quite as good as a great part of 
the wine of Burgundy itself. 

111. There is a fine farm now offered for 
sale, close by Beauvoir, for 2000 pounds ster- 
ling consisting of 2'10 aci*es of arable land, 
some of which seems to be as fine land as any 
farmer can want. No part of it is bad land| 
and the farm yields plenty of fuel in its scat- 
tered trees and its hedge rows. The farm- 
house and out-houses, are all convenient 
enough, and in good repair. This price is but 
92. 10^. S^d. an acre for land freehold and 
tythe-free. The taxes are very light. There 
are assessoi's appointed by the governments^ 



y$h0 lay the ta^ upoa th^ land here ; find the 
tan SQ imposed is called the <^ contribution/' 
sind is levied, ia atAQunt, aceorditig to the real 
value pf the laod. Perhaps an English farmer, 
with his experience in taxation, would suppose 
f bat the estate of fieauvpir^ IISOO acres of laiid, 
CQuld kiQt be woi.*tb nmb, If be should hear 
that the whole of the taxes levied upon il 
awomit to but me hundred pound* sterling 
a^yaar. Nevertheless, they do not amount to 
any more than that sum. 

112. The cHrnatef of this part of France, is 
of a very pleasant temperature. PeacheiS and 
apricots grow in the open fields an^ougst the 
vines, and there is a great abundance of all the 
eommon sorts of fruit. There is, they tell me, 
very little winter here, and the spring comea 
on full a month sooner than it does with us in 
the south of England. The harvest of tliis 
year has been backward ; but it is, in some 
reasons, entirely finished by the latter end of 
July. It is to this climaie that must be attri- 
buletl the fine dry wheat, and the bright barley, 
which I saw at Beauvoir. We have a great 
deal of land in England xnuch richer than any 
that is to be found in this neighbourhood ; but, 
for the want of a climate like this, wc can 
never depend upon having such fine crops, as. 



x.^ 
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in this part of Fi*aiice, where there is no bUght 
of any kind, and where the weather for the 
harvest is almost always fair from beginniiig 
to end^ a farmer is pretty sure of reaping. 

113. This place, Cosne, is a little town, 
situated upon the banks of theLoire, and at th^ 
mouth of the river No vain. There is a good 
deal of hard-ware manufacture belonging to 
it, in which, I understand, many Englishmen 
are employed. Iron fotmdery, and cutlery, 
are the two chief branches of the business, for 
the latter of which the town has become 
famo\is. The French are very poor, compared 
to us, iirall sorts of cutlery ; but at Cosne they 
have got some Englishmen to assist in bring* 
ing this article of manufacture towards per- 
fection. 

114. The house at which I stop at Cosne 
happens to be kept by a brewer* who spoke to 
me of the hops grown at Beauvoir, which, he 
said, were worth 1 franc a pound. I tasted 
some of the beer brewed here : it was very 
good beer, and sells for 5 sous (about 2|d.) 
the bottle, which holds nearly a quart. 

1 15. 1 was sorry to find, when I airived at 
Briarre^ that the vintage, at th^t piftce, bad 
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been all finiehed a day or two before. Upon 
inquiry at Cosne, however, I foupd that I was 
not too late to see something of the process of 
making wine. The vintage, they teU me, is 
full a month later this year, than it has hitherto 
been in ordinary seasons. 

I 

/ 

.' 116, Thebuiwhes of grapes are cut from 
rt»e vines by means of a pair of scissow; They 
are then pnt into large baskets, wh.ch the 
gatherers carry to one side of the vmeyatd, 
and. there the grapes are tipped into tubs, 
pUiced ready for their reception. The tuOb, 
when .filled, are carried home in a cart or 
wagon, and the grapes are then, while in the 
tub, pounded or bruised, by a stout and pretty 
heavy piece of wood, which is made use of by 
hand. From the tubs, the grapes are thrown 
into a very terge vat, as soon as they are suffi- 
eientlv bruised. In this vat the pulp of the 
bruised grapes, and thetf juice, all together, 
remain for as much as a week or ten'days, 
covered over, as beer is when set to work, m 
order to undergo the/erm«ito<«»t that is ne- 
cessary. While this fermentation is going on, 
the pulp and juice in the vat rise up, just as 
bread does that.is made of yeast. After rising 
up and frothing for some time, the head sinks, 
as that of beer does ; and then the fermenta- 
tion is supposed to be nearly at an end. As 
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soon as this sinking takes place^ ihe juice that 
fiows ill the vat is drawn off^ leaving the pulp^ 
and the juice vrfaich that still r^ains, behind. 
The juice thus drawn off, is considered to 
make the best wine of the vintage. When 
this juice is drawn off, all that which remains 
in the vat is taken out and pressed in the wine- 
press. The juice runs away, from the press, 
into a large tub sunk in the ground, froib 
which it fs emptied, directly, into the piece, 
or barrel. There is nothing at all mired with 
the juice of the grape | and, from the timo 
that it is first put into the barrel^ it remains 
there, until it is drawn off to bottle. The 
bung-hole of the barrel, after receiving the 
juice, must be left open, covered only by a 
vine-leaf^ for about ten days, in order that all 
fermentation may subside before the barrel be 
made close for good. — ^Tbis is the vdiole pro^ 
cess of the vintage, as far as relates to the 
red wine. That of the wbiie tome is some* 
what different. The white grapes must be 
pressed directly after they have been bruised, 
and, instead of fermenting in the vat, pulp and 
jiilce mixed all together, like the red- wine) 
the white wine must not be allowed to fer-' 
ifnent till it have undergone all the pressing 
and separation of the pulp from the' jiii(^. 
It must be bruised, pressed, and put to fer^ 
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Qient in tbe barrel^ without them being* ati| 
lapse of time between these diflferent £itages of 
the process. The reason for this is, that if th# 
white wine%vere to be allowed to ferment, Uk^ 
the red, when its juice is mixed along with tb^ 
pulp of the grapes and ifaeiv stalks, the pulp 
and the stalks would i^il the iCo2aur of thd 
wine; and the Wine wouM not, in &ct, be 
white wim at alK 



-<•. 



QOUpofs^^paoyiycB ov Bsaar. 

{Eleven and a half leagues from CosnCj through 

Pouilly and La Charite,) 

. • * ' 

117< The bill, wbioh I paid this morning", 
at Cosne, came to 4 francs and 10 sbus — I 
supped, last night, in company with two per- 
rfdtifii, one of wliom wits the driver bf what the 
Br^ieh call a voiture die roviage^ thnt hy a 
hea^Y oart, or twd-wHefeled carriage, whiieh is 
iiSGfl in France to convey all sorts of goods or 
.mev^handize, from one part of the country th 
another. I might, if I had chosen so to do^ 
bare supped alone | but, I have made it It 
point to mix with the various classes of com* 
pany that I meet with in this way, as much as 
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poasiblc. It is^ necessaty for a traveler to do 
thb, if be would become acquainted with the 
real character of the people. This driver of a 
roidage^ although not a person, perhaps, of the 
most refined oooversation, was one, neverthe- 
less, in whose company there was none of that 
coarseness which shows itself so generally in 
the company of those who, in point of rank^ 
would be upon a level with him in England. — 
The supper consisted of some roasted fowls ; 
and some little fish fried, which were caught, 
I was told, in the Loire : they are called guiU 
geons here ; and are very small, but very good, 
Resides this, there was a ragout made, I think^ 
of beef; souDe peaches, apples, and grapes, by 
way of dessert, and as much wine as we chose 
■to drink, of which two or three bottles were 
emptied^ in great good humour^ by my com- 
panions at table. 

J 18. PouUly and La Charity, are both 
situated on the banks of the Loire, in the road 
from Briarre towards Lyons. Both of these 
places are in the province of Nevsenois, which 
I entered on leaving Cosne, and left, again, 
just on this side of La Charitd. At La Charit<^ 
I cross the Loire; to come to this place, and 
go directly away from the bank of this side 
of the river. The Popubtion of La Charity 
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is about 4000, and tbat^f Fbuiliy nearly one 
half as maiiy. 

119. On the other side of the Loire, after 
coming from Briarre, on th^e road to La 
Charity, the country is flat and uninteresting, 
excepting just in the neighbourhoods of Pouitly 
and La Charity. Both these two plaees are 
surrounded bv hills that are covered ivith 
vines, and that slope down to the brink of the 
river. The view all around Pouilly is beau- 
tiful; but, generally, as I came along the road 
from Briarre to La Cbarit^, I could see that 
' the opposite bsuik of the -Loire, so far, was 
much the most rich and highly cultivated of 
the two. La Charity is an ancient looking 
place. There is a church in the town, which 
has a convent attached to it; both of the 
buildings, are still in pretty good repair, but 
seem to be very old. 

' 120. Coupois is a place of one house only, 
which is a stage-inn, or place at which to 
change horses, or lodge^ upon the road. The 
house is in a dell/ between two mountains 
that are covered with eak wood, and is what is 
here called the Vo%te aux Cheoaux, which 
faeaxk% T^UhoTie^home. There k one of this 
kind of inns^ jX every few leagues, on all 
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the posting roads in this countiy. It is situated 
most commonly, in a town or a village) but^ 
in cases where there are no considerable num- 
ber of houses together for a good distance, 3S 
it is, for instance, in the case of Conpois, yon 
meet with the inn in a lone situation. The 
Paste aux CA^aur.is where the diligence al* 
ways changes horses.. The words, " Poste 
Boy ale," (royal post-house), are generally 
written oq the sign of the house. It is licensed 
by the government, which manages such 
mattei*s with great precision. There is al-^ 
lowed to be bujt one inn of the kind in any 
town. The diligences all stop at that one 
place; although, in many cases, there may be 
a dozen or more inns in the town besides. 
The Pqste aux Chevaux is,, almost in every 
case, the public house of best accommodation 
thai; is to be met with upon the road. 

121. There is nothing worth noticing in the 
country from La Charity to this place> five 
leagues distance, excepting a little hamlet/ 
called Sansfirge, a pretty little place, which is 
not far on this side of La Charlt^. 

122* Ij'broughout all my j6um^ froiki Calais 
to Paris, and from Paris to. La GbArit^^ I havft 
be^n i|avelli^g Upon two of theprincip&l rdada 
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in France. From Paris to La Cliarit^ I came 
along ttie main road to Lyons ; but after cross- 
ing tbe Loire I get into what may be called al* 
most a cross-country road. The greater part 
of the travf Uers that I have met on my way 
from Calais to Paris^ and thence towards 
Lyons^ have been English people^ exceptipg 
those who' travel by diligence^ or coach. By 
travellers, I mean persons travelling in their 
own carriages. I have seen a great many 
English people ti'avelling with fi^e English 
carriages and horses ; but very few of the 
French har^ I seen with any thing like. an 
equipage. Within the city .of Paris, cyenji 
there are very few persons ..that ride in their 
can'iages, compared to what there are in 
London. 

123. Tbe country inns in France ^re a good 
deal like the inns in America. The business 
of the house is by no means altogther con- 
fined to the entertainment of the guests. The 
landlord is frequently a farmer as well as an 
inn-keeper ; and his house and the buildings 
belbnging to it, answer more the description 
of those of an English farmer than of one of 
our inn-keepers. The landlady here super- 
Mtends and takes an active part in the cook- 
ings and all tbe other sorts of work that are 
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goini>:en ia the bouse. There area gceater 
nutnberof people emplayed^ very often, in an 
inn here, than there would be in one that has 
as mudi custom in England ; but the employ- 
ment of th^se people is of a more various kind* 
The ostler is frequently a carter as well .as. a 
servant to look after the horses of strangers : 
the women ser^^nts spin, dress hemp and 
flax, and attend to the rearing of large flocks 
of poultry, and get them ready to send, to 
market. The chambermaid, or even the land* 
lady herself, in many cases, knows as well. how 
to tie up a traveller's horse, and to give him a 
feed of corn, as if she had been accustomed to 
the office of ostler. There are very few per- 
sons travelling upon the roads here to what 
there are in England; and it is for this.reason^ 
I suppose, that the business of entertaining and 
providing for travellers is. so frequently con- 
nected with the various sources of profit that 
belong to tlie land. 



BOtTRGES — ^PROVINCS OF B£ftRY. 

(Six leagues from Cupois,) 

31 OCTOBBK. 

124. The winter appears to be approacbiBg 
thi^ part of the country. Th'ey told me, at 
Briarre, that there had been no cold weather 
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before I came tbere» The weatber was beau^ 
lifiil all the while I remained at that place £; 
but yesterday and to-day have been wretchedlyt 
bad. I was glad to get to Bourges^ out of au 
cold and cutting rain^ in which I thought that 
six leagues ride was quite enough* 

125. The city of Bourges, which is the ca- 
pital of this province^ is a good-sized place^ 
and is situated upon the rivers Aurou and 
Yevrette; its population is upwards of 16^000. 
The< manufactures of Bourges are^ woolletL 
cloths, sail-chthSf cut ery, Aud saltpetre. 

^ 126. Two gentlemen, with whom I supped 
at Coupois last uight, spoke to me of the cathe- 
dral at Bourges, which I went to see as soon as 
J got here. It is a beautiful specimen of gotbic 
architecture ; but the Revolution seems to b$ve 
bandied it very rmghly. The cathedral a% 
Amiens is in a much better state of presenradoiij^ 
and is, on t)iat account, thought more of \hkn 
the cathedral at Baurges. It is the tower of 
this cathedral, and the figures and devices 
that ornament, the principal entraKCe ta 
the building, in which its chief beauty con-» 
aists. The groups of figures over tfie door 
porches, which are intended to represent differ 
rent parts of scriptural history, and the. star^. 
tmes of saints^ have been sadly battered abQiit^ 
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A gfteat many of the saints^ ilke those of St. 
Bertin, at St. Omers^ have lost their heads o^ 
arms^ or legs, while others have been totally 
knocked away from the face of the building. 
I'he ariehbishop belonging to this cathedral, 
has an ancient and fine large palace, wliich 
stands clos^ by it. He seems, I think, to in- 
iiabit but a small portion of his palace, and 
jiot to be rich enough to keep the rest of it in 
repair j for, the greater part of the windows 
in |t are so bare of glass as to render the apart*^ 
ments not fit to live in. 



ST. fLOaSNIP— PROVfNCJB OF BBKRY. 

^ (Four leagues from Bourg6S.) 

Saturbay Kook, 1 Nov. 1893* 

• 197. Wh^n I got to Bourges, yesterday, I 
found that the inns in the place were almost 
all Aill of ^^ankh officers y prisonei*3 of war^ 
who were either quartered there for somd 
iUme, or going through. I could not get a 
foom to myself at all ; and I was obliged to 
sleep in a room where some of these Spanish 
officers slept also. I was not a little asto-^ 
nished to find, that one of these gentlemen 
smoked a s6gat as he laid m bsdt Th\$ mom^ 
kkg presented a sad look^oyt for a traveller 1 
isaia and coM* I$t?ertli«les% t did »ol Nk« 



l}ie thought of breathing* some inore tohabco^ 
smoke in ftiy sleep i so I encountered the 
weather, and came off to this little village of 
8t.Plofent: 

128. Hayiug no company to smoke me otif/ 1 
Tetnained all tbl$ day at St. Floreik/On accbtlt^t 
of the weather, which i^as very stormy and 
•unpleasant. 

129. At the inn at which I am here, whidh 
is but a small onie, I see more to induce me to 
think that the French are no Pythagoreans ; 
that M to say^ that they do^dt like ^giBiioibles 
better than meait. While I sat by the kitcheh 
jgre last nighty I saw three Frenchmen alf their 
^upfter. Pne of them appeared to be a farmer, 
and the other two .were both labouriiig men. 
They made (as it appeared^ to me) a very 
hearty meal^ upon two or three sorts of st^ws, 
or frica^seeis, that had been placed before thtmi 

•i)Wt, they •fterwurds ate me half if a goas9. 



■«»• 



CHATEAUROUX — PROVINCE OF l|ERi^lF.. 

(Ten and a half leagues from St, Florent, through 

. Essoudun,.) .. ' • • " 

3 Nojr. 

130: A gffeJitchailge of weather took place 

' last liight) tviSil started this morning, iipbu 

f2 
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jfromid that was frozen pretty bard. This 13 
the first fresty weather that I have bad. 

131. The city of Chateaurou3t, the popula- 
tion of which is 8000, is the capital of the 
Pepartinent called Indre, and is situated on 
)he rW^r of that name. There are mahu&c- 
tories here for coarse clothe fidiing, and the 
33E|{^lcing of parchment. I see nothing in (he 
way of buildings, of any importance, at Cha- 
teauroux, excepting the ruins of a fine old 
ehurch (just opposite to the inn where I lodge) 
<wb^ are now made use of as a brewery. 

132, From this city I turn again towards 
boine f so that this place, which is as near as 
can be, in the centre of France, and at about 
four hundred miles from Calais, will be the 
eiEtremity of my little tour. 

133« Essoudun is a town of about the 
same stsse as Cbateauroux, situated on tive 
rirer Thiols, At this place they bleach a 
good deal of chth, and manu&cture parchment 

and papevk 

. -• » 

* ' « ' - 

134. As I was upon my road fix>m St. Flo« 
rent towards Essoudun^ I saw a great ^unsiber 
of well-dressed country people Qomingi firofii 



all quarters^ to a fyiVf whieb was held at a 
little village through which I passed. A greats 
parl^ of them appeared to be going for plea-^ 
sure merely ; but many of thei;n were taking 
cows^ assesy goats^ and ^eep to the fair tot 
sell. I took particular notice of the sheep :^ 
they were all merinos, and the smallest and; 
poorest animals of the sheep kind that I ever- 
ssaw. Many of them could not have weighed 
more than jSt?^ pounds a quartern 

. 135. The. country I have passed <)ver to-day 
is much the same as all that het ween La Cbaritd, 
and St. Florent. Excepting just round tliei 
towns, where I see vineyards^ with peach^^trees^ 
and other fruit> trees^rov^ing amongst the Yines^ 
t^e country consists of one large phiuy witK 
now and then, a wood of beech or oak. This 
plain land is all in cultivation^ and seems ta 
be, generally, good land. There is a great; 
deal of stone under the surface of this plaii^ 
laqd. I do not know what sort of stone it is ^ 
but they make great use of it in repairing the 
road^. I see that the men, who make the 
roads liere, and who are appointed by the go- 
vernment for the purpose, crack the stones 
always before they put them upon the roads^ 
These men wear a sort of uniform cap, as a 
sign of their employment^ as road maimers* 
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I'SG'. It appears to me, tfaat thenewly-adoj^ted' 
mode of diaking our roads in England; nmt 
have been borrowed from the French. The 
shape of the main roads here is exactly that 
ill which our turnpike-roads have been made^ 
of late. The inateri^ls to repair them Brfi' 
laid on in the same manner; and the instrument 
made use of to crack the stones here, a sort of 
iong^handled sledge hammer, is precisely 'the 
same as that made use of with us. . •* 

i37. In this part of Prance they use many 
iyx^.vi tn hatness. I saw some oxen at work 
^t Briarre* They are not -made to drnw* 
(as oxen are in England, or in America) from' 
the shoulder J but from the horns. There is a* 
slight wooden beam, to the centre of whfcfr 
the chain of the plough, or thie pole of thtf^ 
^agon or cart is affixed. The beam Is placed^ 
each end of it, across the poles ^bf two okeri 
which are abreast, so as to come cilose to the' 
back part of their horns. Then a leatlier tie 
is brought round the front part of their horns, 
and both ends of the tie are fastened together* 
round the beam. And thus the animals draw 
along the weight that is intended to be re- 
moved, I remember a book published by 
Xord Somermlle, inculcating the making of 
oxen •draw by the horns. - 1 remember that* 



(lie ptaM amused me very much* I iMimire^ 
bui lK>rckbip'0 inventim I ^^ No itichs upoa 
injx$Uers*' is an old sayiog.— *I beard a far- 
mer in England say^ that he did not apr 
provef of oxen^ in general use^ upon a fara^ 
He said he found that^ when he had oxen 
at worki they fell away, because^ said he^ 
they had tiot tima enough to chew their cudi 
This was certainly a sufficient argument to 
show that oxen should not be worked hy 
lUm* The French farmers say^ that oxen ar^ 
very useful. They ar^, ip France^ very tirjicl- 
ablo and laborious aqimalsj apd do^ som^ 
how or other, find tim^ enough to chew their 
cud into the bargain. The truth js^ that the 
English farmer him9<^lf> as well a« his oxen 
or other working . cattle^ has a great de^l 
mora to do than the former ber^ bas< Farm- 
Uigy in France, is not the same bustling, 
money-making business, that it always has 
been lA England, as . long, at any rate, as I 
can iremember any thing about it. The far- 
mer here basi, like the American farmer^ very 
little anxiety about him. His fortune, or wel- 
£ure, doesi not seem to be so mcertain as it is, 
more or less, with the greater part of our ac- 
tive. fafmerSf In the character of a French 
fiirmer there is not that indefatigable pursu,|lt 
of bis employment^ without wbicb^ inEogjan^^ 
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« fiirma* cannot get on. The Englkh farmer 
Is foil of care: he cannot do without Titonej^, 
and, to make that, work mn^t he done by 
somebody. The French farmer has lees to do 
"with mopiey* Comparatively speaking, he has 
scarcely any call for money. The demands 
upon his purse are not so large and so fre- 
quent t and, consequently, his strivings to ob- 
tain money are not so unremitting and so la- 
borious. His land is cultivated with less 
anxiety to liimself ; and if the oxen that turn 
it over fall awav, it is not for want of time 
enough to chew their cud. There are no 
^* genllemen farmers** in France. There are 
no farmers here that do not, with their own 
bands, do some part of all the work that is 
done upon their farms. A farmer, in France, 
works at the head of his men $ and, while in 
the fields, he does not, in his dress, seem to 
be any thing more than a foreman in the bu- 
siness about which he is engaged. In short, ^ 
to say ** gentleman farmer" in French, would be 
incongnious : it would be putting two words 
■ together which would have, in sqch conjunc- 
' ties, no meaning ; no sort of practical sense. 

138. A great part of the ploughing, and 
other-ordinary work upon a farm, in this part 
of France, is done by mules and a^ses^ parti- 
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eiilai'ly by the' latter of these animal which 
Itre here in very general use. I caniiof see 
so many of these patient, gentle, laborious, 
useful, and cheaply-kept animals, without 
thinking of the just, the feeling, the beautiful 
i^ulogium pronounced on them by Bufton > 
nor can I behold the kind manner in which 
they are treated in France, without reflecting 
Ivith shame on the treatment they almost 
always receive in England, where the owners 
of them seem, in general, not to have more 
feeling for them than they have for pieces of 
stone or of wood. To make positive laws* to 
reach the crime may be difficult | but, diere 
can be no doubt, that, in the eye of morality, 
an act of common theft is less criniinal than 
ft is to load one of these animals until it be 
ready to sink under the weight ; till its limbs 
tremble and its spine bends ; and then to beat, 
to goad, and to lacerate it for not advancing 
^ith speed. 

139. The French are much more genfle in 
their treatment of all tame animals than we 
are. I must observe, however, that^ while 
they do not drive their oxen, for instance, so 
hard, they are not so much inclined to work 
bard themselves. The best horses that run in 
ihe diligences here, arealmost as rough intheir 

F 5 
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co^ta as ouif forest pomy^ are ; but tbey d«i 
not get knocked about as our coach«borse% 
do, Thcf skekest of our coacb-horses woul^j 
I dare say, if be could speak for bimself, ratbes 
belong to the diligewe tban to tbe Englisb 
9tag€-iCodch. In the .former of these concern^ 
be would be oftener washed than be woul4 
be well brushed ; but be would lead a mucli 
easiet Itfe.-rrI never knew a Fyepch sportsman 
with a* starving dog : with an English sporls- 
nim I bav^ rarely seen a well-fed Qne« . , 

140, I see that there is Very Utfle variety in 
the mgde of cultivating the vine In France, a9 
far as I have gone through the country. . Ii| 
all the vineyards that I have seeo> the vines 
are planted in rows. The rows are from threo 
to four feet apart, and the vines, in the row, 
from two to three feet from each other. The 
vines seldom get up to above four or five feet 
high. They are cut down, in the month of 
February, or thereabouts, very close. There 
1^ a tittle of the last year'd wood left> but bot 
many Riches of it, to give new wood for the 
next season. When they begin to shoots in 
the Spring, there are stakes, of either round 
or split coppice wood, which are about four 
fy^% loQgi and an inch and h half in diameter i 
«iul one #f tbeae 9takes is stuck into the grotmd 



ii<W tbe stem of each viaa. Tbe itaflKSs ait 
intended to give a bold to the tendrek^ by the 
means of which the Tines dimb up^ andy tba8| 
beep themselves clear from the ground. 

I 

CHATliLON sua |NJ>R£ — PROVINCE OF BBRBV. 

(Elwm leagues fiom ChateauT9U9y through B^ 

zangois,} 

Tv%SDAY N1QHT9 ^ Nov« 
141. This morning I breakfasted at Cha-^ 
teauroux. I had some coflSee for breakfast | 
but the landlord of the inn and his family^ 
who had their break&st about the same time^ 
ate soup and drank red wine. Not only did 
they eat soup, but» in the soiip there was cab- 
bage: bmled oabhage for breakfiisti This^ 
shows bow much habit does for the taste } for, 
what Englishman wonld^ if he could get any 
thing elscy feed upon soup with cabbages in 
k early in the mormng ? I dp not see^ how-* 
ever, why this cabbage soup (wbi^h had plenty 
of bread in it) and the wine, should not be 
about a thoiBand times better for breakfast 
than the cold poiat4)ee and the teaf^ which are 
now so fashionable amongst the common 
people of England* 

t4&i Clu^tliM HM^ IitdiHi l» a ttHltt tew% on 
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« 

the left ba&k bf the river ladre, Bu^iuiQoi^ 
is situated on the right banlc of the (Bame river, 
'J!h\& hitter pbce has a eannotifoundsy belongr 
iog to jty l>e8i(tes some other iron-worlcs. It 
ought to be, if it be pot^ celebrated for its 
ugliness. There are not many streets, all to- 
gether, in the little town ; but thosethat there 
are, are the most crooked, the most narrow, 
and the most dirty of all the streets I have 
ever seen. There are two little villages on 
the road, one on each side of BuzaQ9oi3; Ihe 
first is called Villedieu, the next Clion^* There 
js a g6od deal of vineyard all about these viU 
}ages, as well as about the town of Buzao^ois. 

- 143. At Villedieu there is an old castle, with 
a plantation of trees round it, encircled by s^ 
Stream of water which flows rouml the prcr 
mises jBo as to give them the appearance of a 
little island. A great many of the old castles 
and fine country houses in France are ppw 
tumbling to pieces, for want of somebody tq 
inhabit them. They seem as if theh* day tia4 
gone by : as if they had belonged to a state of 
things very different from that which now 
exists here. 

144. The river Indre runs, at no great dis« 
fanqe from the ro^dy all the ]iyay froin Cha- 



teauroQX to this place. The river is bordered 
by walel^ dieado ws^ with oows^ of (be pretty 
tittl^ kind 1 before fii<^tion^d^ and.oxe%graz-«^ 
ing upon the meadows* Some of these oxen 
fire almost as good looking cattle as any I have 
i^Q ip JElngl^nd^ They are of ^ ijaiddl^ 
«i9^9. but well formed, and ^^m to b^^f ^ 
vei^y distiQQtj, or trqe^ br^^d^ . * 

145« The labouring people^ or peasantry, 
hav;^ ^ generally, cows oi t^eir own* Some-? 
t|il^$. Qn^ payr, some tinges two oc three cowa 
belong tp pne labourer's fomily. They ^Iso 
keep pigs> of their . own^ The wiye& or 
ehildren of the labourers attend to the cowsi 
and the pigs,, through the day, during whict^ 
theses aoimMis ^e suffered to rove about, audf 
iSeed on the $ides of the rpads and lanes. The 
pigs^ pf Frs^nce are all of pne kind, as far as L 
bs^^e s^en. That kind is not, by any meaiis,, 
tlie most bea^iful kind of pig. A gr^t ipaany 
!|^rench pigs,( pf the $ort ^hat I see herej, wer& 
^ken to England just after the last war* 
They were yery long legged ^nd ugly crea-7 
iures, to ipok at, when poor; but they wem 
9pt, according to the reporl^ of tho^e who^ 
^ fattened them, so uncomely vi^hen in the shapa 
of pork or bacon* 
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l!CmifBB$«if-i>PBOVlNC£ OF TOUIUINCn 

(Tift leagues from Ckatilion $ur IndrCy tkrmgk 

Loches,) 

5Noir; 

146. When the French drink eseh otber'n 
heattb^ they iap their glasses one against the 
other, and do so, very frequently^ without ac- 
companying the act by any speech. Last 
evening, at Ghatillon sur Indre, I saw five or 
six Frenchmen, wha appeared ta be all me- 
chanics or labourers, drinhing wine with the 
landlord of the inn. They all held up their 
glasses together, and each one tapped the 
glasses of all the rest et the company, before 
he drank. It appeared to be a rule of polite<- 
ness that they should all drink at one time« 
They talked almost incessantly, and seemed 
tx> be all talking at once; If one of them hap- 
pened to say a word, just as they were sdl 
about to drink,' all the rest would simul- 
taneously take the glasses from their mouths, 
and fall a gabbling again directly : so that^ 
tile ceremony of salutation had frequently to 
be repeated four or five times over, befer& the 
ardour of their conversation wcnrld admit of » 
pause in which there was time enough to take 
& draught. This manner of dtfaiking togethef> 
which I have uotioed uppn more than one oc- 



otUlon> b9& Of good deal tended to etrenglbto 
my precoQCeiv^d nQti^m^ of the iobtietg of this 
people^ 99 fur, at a0y fate^ as jrelates to drinb. 
Tbe amver^Um of Frenohmen is not^ to be 
sure^ aji\Tay» serious enough to he dalledsobeif. 
Buti there was a so^ietbiog in tbe putting off, 
tbe postponement ' of the draughty whioH i 
eaold not h^\$ regflrding as a sign afasbrkfy^ 
jts a departure frem that paramount devotion 
Tf^bleh, in .tb^ eompany of our cQuntrymen, is 
too eommonly paid to eAf &oU2eu 

1^. IiOfibes is a town, on the river Indrr* 
The Indre, a little rlver^ is a branch of tbe 
lioire, and join^ thae Loire at about half waj 
between Tours and Angers, wfaiofa two places 
are both situated upon the Loijfe. Tbe popu«^ 
i^inn of Loebes k between 4000 and SOOO; 
Its inanuft^ctures are, woollen ehth, cotton ei&th 
and simper. There is,. I am told, an Migikh 
ladt^ at tbia place, who has a iai^ manuft^^ 
Uay at QQtHn cl9th, established and carried on 
under b(^ own direotion. 

148* Locbes is a most curious^ <dd places 
gnd is well worthy the examination of stran« 
gers and trairellers, on account of the muiner 
in whieb a great part of its houses are si« 
Ituitfed atid mi»ie% The town stan<fa round llw 



slope or declivity of a high moufltain; The 
ihbuntaln Is^ I believe, an entire rock, eneepting 
4>ii the surface, w^ere there is a stajfiy and 
good soil, siioh as* the tine likes be«t to grow 
in/ The houses, of the manner of inakitig 
iiirhich I am speaking, are excavations in the 
^olid h)ck, or hard stone which eomiJO^es the 
body of the mountain. After having made a 
hole in the rock, sufficiently large to form a 
dwelling, they build up ,a wall, in front of the 
hole, with a part of the materials cut out lA 
the excavation. In the wall the window- 
places and the^ door«way to the house are left 
o^en. But it is not absolutely necessary to 
have any building, in the making of this sort 
of house ; for I see, in many cases, bouses 
made in the rock, in such a way as to leave a 
ftt>nt wall of solid stone; and this is done, by 
liewing away, in the front of the rock, only 
$uch places |is will be wanted to be open for 
doors or mndows, and so completing the rest 
pf the cavity inside, without removing the 
front part of the rock, which is, in general^ 
destrc^ed, because the building up of a wall 
|n its stelKl,'is less tmublesome than woukl be 
the hewing of a wall out of the solid rock 
itself. The smoke from the fire-places of 
these bouses is conducted through a chimney, 
which is a hole made up through the rock, to 



e^lne mit upon tbe sidei of ^tbe niountaia^ aud^ 
on that part.of tb^ steep wl>|ch forms the I'OQf o>f 
the housi^ aud plaoe fpr the outvrard part of the 
outlet of the chimney, th^re is,very frequently, 
a ^rfj with a growth of \i\gh trees and bram-r 
bk$ to suroiouut and ornament the whoie«^ 
The s^hles^ cart^hpuses, ai>d other officer be* 
Ipnging to the&e dwellings, are all made in a 
like miinoLer> out of tlie rock^ The \mes grow 
exceedingly welt in the ground about these 
lK>U8es; Afidy from the form of the mountain^ 
it^jnany in^tances^ the vines n^ight beas well^ 
eniltivated.iippn the roofy of the hquseSy fs tliey. 
ai?e ifk tlie gardens on tl^e ^evel ground be.» 
neath* . . 

149« Betweep thii» place ao4 Cbatilloq syr. 
|pdre» I.sa>iF sevei^l WiOipen 4pre#d»i^.dia?^ 
mih tMr h4nd$ I \ h$^ve^ in ipany instance^j^ 
HI Ibh ptart of Fra^Qoe^ seei) the hands of the 
softer sex employed in.this unbecoming labour: 
some of the women spreading the dij^ng upon 
the land^ while others of them w^re carrying' 
it ujKm their bach in baskets mto the fields I, 
Many oi my readers, even the most credulous 
among them^ will, very probably« give mo 
credit £>r a little romancing^ when I pnblislir 
such.a relation as. this. It Js^: bowevQr«. no* 
ibjBg mocethaa is strictly true ; it is in mM»y. 
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pitu;es> as eommon a thing for w>tam to be 
thus employed, ds it h for almost any kind oi 
work to be going on upon a farm. I eannott 
see this, in Franee, without being reminded' 
of *^ X/i Politesse Pranqoise," the boasted poUk-^ 
fieifs of the French. I have heard that the Ger« 
mans treat their wives with great want of 
kindness and respect; that they even make 
them clean their horses, and black their 8boeii«' 
But, the OerrAans are not at all famed for their 
elegance of manners, while Monsieur has mad« 
us believe that be is the very patteim qfpeUte^ 
ness. I have asked Frenchmen the reasott 
why women, for whose favour they sue i» 
terms so flattering and refined, to whom Ibey 
jmy their compliments the least dissembling, 
and make tM lowest of their most inimitable 
baws ; how it h that women, who, in Pfaiie% 
are the objects of sudh Unqualified professibiw 
of attachment and respect, are obliged to ren^ 
der servlceiiF so improper to the character of 
their sex. It is said, by way of excuse, that A 
great part of the men are engaged abroad! 
that they are soldiers, or belong to the navy^ 
or to maritime trad^j that they are n^t, lit 
^fadrt^ at home, add, consequently, that the 
men that* are left upon the land have not siff-* 
JimMk etr0ngth to cidiiv€tie it. This is asi ex*i 
anse which does no honour to th^ ssakors of 



idl H % inde^j no excuse bi hH i £$>r^ if !t w«« 
ildlKiiited as $u(;bj JS^Zi^Amm would bave a 
ri^hi to ^nct from their wiv^s and ditughtev^ 
just §» ]3[iiich as Frenfibmen do from tbelrs^ 
#iidj y«(t» l^ey do not, though there must bf 
a larger portion of Englisbmea ofirooil than 
jdiere is pf aay nation in t)ie world. It 18 
a)«a; said^ Uiat it if more agreeable to na* 
ture^ ^nd more bealtUul> for women to ba at 
this kiod of work^ than it would b^.fpr them 
to live \iae. Such an ei^cuse is equally frif* 
volof s and fake. What, is contrary to naturf 
eannpt be generally healthful^ and it is quit^ 
enough to ««« these women in Franoe> to b^ 
convin^d that Monsieur gives them a vaat d^ 
jsm^ to do than nature and the prevention of 
idleness cm sequire^ They are rpund-sbonlr 
4ered^ they walk with f^slep, as heavy as tb«t; 
of the mosti ftwki^ard of qui; ploughr^boys^ 
their faces are y^ry mupb siin<4>urned9 and 
their features are so har^ that th^ scarcely 
. }00k Uke womm t the mmeulars form pf their 
bare and brown arms, in particular^ shpwii, 
that the oppressive sway to which they ai^e 
obliged to submit, is suqh as effectually to do- 
grade them, and such as mnst imply unmans 
litiess . as it touches the . character of those 
who lielir that dway« I ought no( to .pi^ 
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over thts eubject without ddliig justice to tlie 
jiinencanSy amongst whom I lately resided. 
My father has remarked, somewhere in his 
writings, that, in proportion as men are realfy 
irave, they are tender of imposing laborious or 
degrading duties upon women. The Americans^ 
I must say, are a very great evidence in sop- 
port' of this assertion. When I was in Attie- 
rica I lived (in oi^er to learn to speal< F^etich) 
a good while among French people. They 
were very polite, and, genei-ally,' good-tem- 
pered and obliging; but they used, I re- 
member, to ridicule the Americans very much 
on account of what they termed their 
gromhret^; that is to say, the want of polite^ 
tress y the rudeness of manner^ of the American^, 
tind, particularly, as connected with their af- 
ientions to the ladies, Ndw, though I have 
too great an opinion of Jonathan's courage 
to think that he Would voluntarily yield any 
thing hotaourabte th&t attaches to his n&me; 
yet,' if his politeness were a mlitteV of question, 
Jonathan wouW, I am sure, rather give up 
all pretentions to that, than he would see his 
-feir country- women spreading dmrtg with their 
handSy and would rather bear all the burden 
erf Monsieur*s ridicule and stteer, than suffer 
their backs to bear timt of a basket ftM cfdungt 
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TOURS — PROVINCE OF TOVRAIXEt • 

» • • ■ ' ■ 

(Five leagues fiomCorrhery.) 

Thursday Noon, 6 Nov, 

150. The poutttry, from Chateauroux^ta 
To^rs, particularly on the approach to tiii$ 
latter place^ is more interesting than that o» 
the other side of Chateauroux. There, is a 
£0pd de^l of open land, without any fences ; 
but^ feqces are m%, here^. of much use^ except- 
ing as boundary u^arks; for, there are up 
animals, of any. kipd, allowied tp run loose, 
either upon a farm or upon the roads. There 
is no;danger of trespass, even on tl^e part. of 
a flock of turkeySi for these birds, as well as Jill 
roying aniipals, a^out a farm> have constantly 
a person to mind them. 

151, At about a mile before you enter 
Tours, on. the right hand side of the road^ 
. coming frooaCo^mery, there is a fiQe old place, 

called Gramont. Tours is an archbishppiii^ki 
9i>d. the house at Gramont^ is a p^Iacci which 
w:as.bp.ihi by a former archbi^p^ ai|d was 
put into oth^r h^n4^ at the time of the Kevp^ 
If^tiw^ ;']rhe ei tate pow beipngs tp $om0 oi^ 
who Uyes at Tpiirs^ but;wbp ha^ j^kwed Wa 
purcl^fs^ to become much ^aDtiogJn repalfi^ 



162. Tours is the finest city, by far, that I 
have yet been in in France, excepting Paris, 
with which, of course, no other is to be com- 
pared. It is beautifully situated in a valley, 
with the Loire running along on one side of 
it, and the Cher on the other. The river Cher 
is a branch of the Loire : it joini the Loire at 
«ome distance below Tours, and runs, from 
Toura, about thirty leagues to the south. Oti 
entering Tours I cross the Cher. There is a 
large space of rich meadow along side of the 
river ; and her6 I daw a floi^k of sheep, the 
-best stock of that kind that I have seen iti 
%\kh country^ The common sheep, and the 
merinos, that I have seen in France, do not 
weigh more than from 10 to 13 pounds 
H quarter; but the sheep which I see on this 
meadow would weigh, I should think, as milch 
as 20 or 25 pounds. They are handsomely 
formed, as Well as of a gdod size, and are not 
unlike our New Leieesters. They are rather 
short than long legged. Their fleeces are 
white, and pretty heavy. Their faces and 
legs of a dingy red colour, like those of the 
South Downs in Englatkl.- Mr^ AuthuI^ 
Yoxjva^ in speaking, a good many years ago, 
of the sheep of France, says, that, in g>eneral, 
• these sheep are bad ; or^ at any rate, that chey 
am qalte iiiferior sheep conipared to our own ; 
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tond I tlibk, from what I have seen^ that the 
French have very little improved in this ai^ 
tide of stock. 

15d. I have seen many herdi^ at goaii^ 
grazing along with the cqWs, ad I came from 
Chateauroux« The goats are^ I am informed, 
used for their milk, of which there is a good 
d6al of cheese made in this country* 

154. I cross Loire^ again^ at Tours, and 
then leave that river for good^ on my way t<i 
Rouen* The Ijoire runs close by the edge of 
the city, and is, at Tours, wider, I think> than 
the Thames is at London. 

155. As soon as I arrived at Tours, I went 
to look at the cathedral. It is not to be com« 
pared with the cathedrals of Bourges or 
Amiens. It is, however, the i&nest building 
that now remains in this city ) but tbe^Iespoii* 
ing fingers of the Revolution have left their 
traces upon even this. 
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* 

. 166. I have stayed at Tours this di^» in 
<Mrdtr that I might go to see 8Qme.vuie% wiiifik 
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belong ' to the landlord of the ian Wh^i^ I 
lodge* . . 

« • 
157- I dined yesterday at the Table d'Hote. 
I got into conv^rsatioa with my landlorft, who 
.was one <^the company^ and whpm.l bad not 
seen before. After talking with this gentle- 
yxian ^meiime, I made, bold to ask him what 
be waS) when I fQund tliat he was niy host. 
He told me, amongst other things, that there 
were a great many English people at iTojiirs; 
or, at least, that there .had been of lat^,,Qiany 
jof them, even families who had settled there, 
lia?ing left the place on account of the Spanish 
waty from the result of which they entertained 
apprehensions of danger to themselves. He 
told me that there was an Epglish nobleman, 
living in a fine house near Tours, who expended 
much money in the neighbourhood. I asked 
him if the lords in bis country wer^ a^ rkh a$ 
those in my country « He said be did. not ex^ 
actly understand me^ for, that there were no 
perssons in France of the. name of Lord. There 
were Nobles, he said, but no " Mi Lords" 
But, said I, if you have no noblemen that you 
call M Lord, you have noblemen that you 
call" Mon Seigneur, which means the same 
thing. We could not understand oiie another, 
for 90090 t}me«. He could not conceive how it 
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was, tlfat My Lord and' Mbn Seigneur were I 
two titles that had but one common meaniDg : . 
and I laughed when I heard him explain his 
idea of the difference betwddnthe two titles. 
The French people write the words 3fy Lord,- 
Mi'Lord^ which makes the orthography of the ^ 
phrase somewhat more correspondent with 
that of their own lailgqage. Ourword/AoM- 
sandSf is written^ in French, milles. And my 
host had always' supposed, he said, that the 
word Jtfi, which preceded the name of Lord, 
was, correctly speaking, only an abbreviation of 
the word milles^ which, in French, means ^Aou* 
sands. So that, if the title of an English 
nobleman were written at full, it woivld be, 
Milles- Lord, or Lord' of. thousands : a Lord 
worth a great many, francs a year. He said 
that, according to this notion of his, he could 
not suppose that ^^ Mi Lord'* meant the same 
as." Afon Seigneur;" for, said he, our Nobles, 
wh6m we call '^ Mwi Seigneur /' are not, some- 
times, worth a sou. He was quite astonished • 
when I told him that the title of Mi Lordy as 
he called it, was, as well as that of Mon Se^- 
neur, capable of existing along with the want 
of pecuniary means. The French call a man 
that is enormously rich, a nril^cnaire, which 
is an extravagant term, meaning, a man of 
mUlMms : and this (however erroneous it might 

G 
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be) ifas my landlord's idea of an XngHak 
JLord. 

• 

159. The neighbottrliood of Tours is a gi«at 
place for vines^ and for the making of fine 
wine. I went along with my landlord to*d]^ 
to see his vineyard, which is at about half a 
league from the city. The vintage of the 
black grapes is not quite finished here, and 
that of the white grapes is not begun* In this 
part of France they let the white grapes hang 
as long as possible, before they gather them, 
because, they say, it makes the wine stronger 
and of better flavour. The snow is, tliey tell 
me, sometimes upon the ground before the 
grapes are gathered. I saw a great many 
acres of vineyard to-day. The vines look 
beautiful at this time, with all their leaves ofi> 
a'nd loads of ripe grapes hanging upon them. 
The vines, which are planted in cuttings, or 
slips (just as gooseberries and currants are) of 
the last year's wood, begin to bear when about 
foiir or five yeai's old. An acre of vineyard, 
of the best sort of vines, in full bearing, is 
worth at Tours, about 8060 francs *, or 125/, 
of our money. This year, they say, the vinea- 
T^ill yield from 10 to 12 barrels of wine to tha 
acre : barrels of 350 bottles each; or, as was 
before d)served, of about SO English wiua*- 



9liJ|oll^ et^h. ' Gotid wine may be bought at 
Jpqr^j by tbQ'siQglel>ottle, for 10 sous^ or 5d; 
iPogU^bi the bottle. Tbe barrel^ or jn^ee^ of 
tbi^ y§W'is wioe, will bring from 50 to 60 
firwcs, «t this place. But the wine of this 
ym^ will not be of the best quality, on account 
of the grapes not havipg ripened quickly, which 
tbey should do to make very good wine. 
Some of the vines are very old • s<Hne of them 
forty, some fifty years old. The land round 
Tours , is hilly ; uncommonly good strong 
li^d, 'and atony, which Is just the character of 
land to ^uit the vine. There is much rock 
/ ift the hills,, here, as at Loches \ and the wine* 
i|ial(prs have caves, hewed out of the rocks, 
vpder the browa of the bills, In which to de- 
posit the wine, and carry on the process of 
making it. Some of the vines in this part of 
tb^ cpuntrjr are cultivated in the espalier 
fashion. This i$ not, however, generally the 
case, where there is any considerable quantity 
of vineyard together. The common way is, 
^ j^tick one stake, about four feet high, up to 
eaph vine. The stakes are pulled up at this 
fioteof the.year^ when no longer wanted, and 
Illaoed away in a f^adt, just as hop-poles are 
i)» Eiigland. The stakes are, as I said before, 
P»d^ of poppicef^vood I hazel> ash, and other 
}^W^* . TbejF io not last a)|ova a oouple of 

Gt 
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y«%r< i Soi, if lUttflL long^r^ they become retien^ 
AnU are . easily buoken by tbe wind. Iwhs> 
vfja^ at Ch^teanroux, informed^ that, further 
to the S0UII15 the cultivators of the vme make 
u$e. of slalces of Locust ^ which, they 8ay> gvem 
in coppicesj and last a great number of yeers^ 
The locust .U9 in France, generally called Ho* 
bhna-i but in the vineyards .the stikesof it>.dt« 
called, bois defer; or, iroH'^wood; u name 
which the Locust very well deserves. 

159. There is a kind of grape, which I saw 
on spme vines here, made use of to give a co*- 
lour to the red wine. When this grape- is 
squeezed, the joiee is of a fine dark colour, a 
mixture of purple and red. It is made use of 
in giving a colour to all red wine, which could 
not have the fine colour that we iseo in it, but 
for the^ ujt« of: this sort of grape. The vintage 
of the white grapes begins, this year, at about 
this time, the 7th of November. 

1 60. As I went along towards the vineyard 
of my landlord, I saw the ruins of a very aiv- 
cient convent of the order of St. Benedict. 
This convent used to be, in its time, a great 
place of assemblage for the monks belonging 
to the order of $t. Benedict, who used to eonu» 
there from aU parts of the kingdom. The 
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ateUe^ for the ac^otnm^ation of the horses 
of. such visitors, contained upwards of a ^'hun- 
dred stalls. The window places, my landlord 
ififiarmed me, were, in the dwelling part of the 
convent alone, five hundred and sixty. Very 
tittie, however, of this part of the building is 
BOW in existence. The retraining part of it, 
wfaicb is still enough to malie a good dwell- 
in^4iouse, is occupied by tlie brother-in-^law 
of ray host, who rents it of a gentleman by 
whom all thecon^fiscated estates have been pur- 
dmsed. I see that the walls, which used to 
enclose the gardens of this fine convent, re- 
miun lintoucfhed ; tliey are built of very solid 
materials, and mre^isot less; than three feet in 
tiooelcxlees. * i 






161. The Church of St. Martin, which used, 
in former times, to be the richest church in 
Tours,ri3 almost entirely destroyed. Nothing 
but the tower of it remains ; and that is now 
used as a ^^f-^otcer. 

. d62« Tours is an indportant maaufacturihg 
j^llKse. Its manufactures are very various. 
The most considerable articles are, nilks of 
different, kinds, woollen cloihsy ledther, nAd' 
^eelame^ ox chim. : The :eAtiia. which is liia* 
mttfactwed in France is of very fioeQiidtty^' 



and of great beauty ia its wiqr* The|burhby-4 
men employed in the cldth and ^ft inanufiie-* 
tories^ here^ get from 1 to 3^ lind, some of 
tiiem^ 4 francs a^day. The n9ges of meii 
servants^ such as groosps, or fdotmes, may be 
stated at about 300 francs (dr 121. a^^yeiir) be4 
sides their board and lodging. A maid ser-i 
vant, a housemaid^ getfi frOm IdO to SOO timeK 
A cook (a yalilbble servant among the Freticfo) 
about 300 or 350 francsi I speak at these as 
the servants of genflemen^ or persdns of fdg^ 
tune, * 

; 163i. Tbe city of Tours^ irfaich is the eou 
piffcai of thU Province^ Is an extensive pUiee^ 
Its ponulation amounts to 21^000 inhaUtibisi 
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(Five leagues from Tours,) , 

Saturday Night, 8 Nov. 

I64i Before I feet off from Tours this ifaofn- 
ing, I went, as I had been dlrcct^^d by the 
Commissioner of Police^ to the HtUel d6 VUte^ 
ikrhich is the place for transacting all the pub^ 
lie business of the city. Here la tbe office of. 
the M^y^m It was necessary for me lo ^o «»• 
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ftii office^ in order to have my passport f^r^ 
Englimd signed. With regard to my pan- 
port^ t have found no sort of difficulty in tra- 
velling* I got it> in the first place^ from the 
Frendi Ambassador^ in London^ at whose 
offiee it was signed for Paris. On quitting 
Parisy I had it signed for Touiij that is to say, 
the officer who signed it stated^ upon the pass- 
port, that I was permitted to go as far as that 
place. As soon as any stranger arrives at an 
inij; iA Franee^ although it may be his inten- 
tion tb lodge there but for one nighty the 
people of the house are obliged to make a re- 
port of him'ti^ the police; whereupon, ii is 
thb ^ty of some officer (v^ gens d'arm^) to 
itAMe to the inn and examine your passport, 
to see whether you be travelling according to 
k^ terius. An innke^pl^r is also obligied, When 
yoii leave his ^ouse, to iiifofm the policy of 
;^our departure.. But these regulations ate 
iki^t always strictly observed on the psirt of the 
innkeepers, for I have lodged ^t several places 
sit which the people niadef no report of me at 
aSl.tltis^ however, very proper for a traveller 
to be <:iareful hoW he act with reg^d to such 
miitters^ for, if I,- for instance, were to proceed 
oft iny roiad frOrii Tours to Rouen, without, 
there beings any certificate of my having the 
perini^ion of th^ gov^riiment to proceed in 



t^jat direction^ L should^ if a gens dVirme Wi^re 
to demand a look at . my credeotiaUj stand .a 
chi»ice of being escorted by bim back again 
to Tours! I mi^^t, to be.sure^ go all tbQ;wiqr^ 

'. wUUoiit being sutgected to so unfiiea^Qt-iia 
adventure; but, the. possibility pf being;$o 
subjected is a sufficient inducement, to :« 

- traveller to mind wbat he is about* > <!<; 

.. 165. I went, therefore, to get my passpoit 
signed in such a way as to;aUow me td gf> to 

' England by the way of Calais. • I bad<to ysjB^lt, 
for >some time, in the police ofiSk^e. While;! 
jsat. there, a won^an, amongst other pen^oa^j 
came into the office, and^ upon being a^j|^ejd by 

. one of the clerks wbat she wanted, apf^'oaob^ 
towards him, holding out a Utile booh The 
clei?k took hold: of tlie book, and leaned back 
in bis. -chair :tp read. It did not. strike me 
what could be the meaning of this; but I ioh^ 
served that the woman eyed him with ; great 

. anxiety. The clerk looked through the book 
foi* some time without saying any thing; but, 
by-and-by, all of a sudden, giving a s<Brt,.afnd 
darting an indignant look at the woman^ bci' 
exclaimed : <^ What, Madam t Hope for peif-' 
mission to publish a book like this ! PoUtics in 
7ot?e-sOngs!" " Tenez,*' said he, to themicjr- 
tified applicant; " Tenez : eQ^portez Y6U*e^ 
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livre! QianttR, Mfkdame, de Pdmdury autant! 
que votts voudriez ; maU; de la politique il tie 
faut pM chanter !'* * The . case . appeared to 
be this : the woman $o)d song-books, aod. canie^ 
in compliance with 'that part of the laws of 
FVanee which guards against the ^^ JiceniUmS' 
ness of. the press" to have the song-boojk iti 
qjaestion examined, previous to her beginiiing 
to publish it I and it was the discovery of. 
some rhyme which made rather too free with 
a forbidden • subject that caused tliis officer 
(conciliating as are the songs of loVe) to in- 
dulge in those vehemently loyal expreadons, 
which terrified the poor woman, and which 
gave me a much more correct ideathaa I had 
before of the state of the press in France. 

166. La Roue is but a village. There Js 
another villagei quite a small one, but a pretty 
place, called Membreuil, between this and 
Tours. 

167v The market of Tours, which I went to . 
look at this morning, is one of very general 
traffic. . Cattle and horses, besides all sorts of 
vegetables, finiits, and coarse manufactures^ 

* Here, Madam, take away your book. Sing^ of 
/ove, Madam, as much as you please; but of politics 
you must not sing I 

G 5 
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Bk^ lnt)iislit tfier^ et&rf Sfatulti^y, fch* iM^i 
A good stout cart-horse^ dt thte tntiifkiSt/ iS 
TTdrth from 309 to 4D0 franco (ftbm 12;. W 
lOi. our money) and upwards } tt eo^i ili'om 
6i» to 100 francs (from 2k 10&. to 41.) Th^ 
com market is held in an old gothlc chidpiBi. 
TBe price of wbeit, at Tours, is from 13 to 15 
fraiiies the lack of 148 Frencli pounds treigbt^ 
Batlrer ebeaper than at BHarre. At Chi(teau- 
rdm:^rfaeat was i^rtbj at the time I p&sd^d^ 
at)oui 1 3 frdnbs the sai^k. Bread at Tours, the 
very test br<*ad, sells for ihr&s t<m thfe pdimdr 
tlmt 18 father less than 6d. for the wi&ight of 
odr quartern lotif. When I speak, id panlgraph 
^i^ of a loaf of breads the sisie of our qMr^ 
tern hafy selling for 6 sousj I must be under* 
stood to be making a comparison with rejgard 
td fi^fft only 5 foi*, the loaf for 5 sbu^ was not, 
id'dsl fflcely, more than about 21bs. in weight. 
All kih^ of hlfeat are tiearly of one pricfe i 
beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and pork, are all sold 
here at 8 sous (or 4d. our money) the lb* I 
ate some bfeid ^t Tours, which was, I think, 
the Best bread I evei* tasted. The bread that 
thei country pebple efet is made, iii great part, 
of r^e J and that sells, of cout-se, for less th^ri 
the finest of the wheat bread. It sells for 
about one sou and a halif, or two sous^' but, it 
is more wbolesoipe food than tb^ whitest of 



ettr idker's bread ih fingland. T^d lK){iif k 
'pouMh about 4d. fohthe weight of a quiirterh 
ibafw There are no drugi put into the breslfl 
iti Franbe^ neither ki the towii? nor in the 
cbiintry places^ a^ far sis | can fiiid oiii My 
landlord At Tours had beeh^ he told me^ i 
)iaker j hut^ I coiild hot make bim understand 
Wba^ alum %ras^ and he did n^t iSeetn io per^ 
keiri at all ho# the Shaking of bread h^A 
Khonld be a source of profit to a b^kfef • 
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XFiftbetk Ua^^es from La RoUe^ through GMtSailk 

du Loir and Ecommoy,) • - ' 

Sunday Night, 9 Nov, 

^ 168. Chateati du Loir, is a little town, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the two little riveri 
Loir^ ahd Ive. The population of this place l* 
between 2 arid 3000. There are some manu- 
iactories, in the town, of cotton stuffs. EcouHhojr 
U a dmall village, at about' half way between 
Chateau du Loir and Le Mans. 

' 169. The road to Le Mans, from Tours, li 
orer the most beautiful^ the richest^ and thd 
best cultivated country that I have, for ari^ 
^x^nt tcrg^ther, yet seen ih France, Th6 
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la^dismore divided by ^hedges and ditches. 
.Quick'Set and black^thom hedges are as* com- 
mon,- iii many places, as they are in England. 
The.riews are very fine in different places^ 
along the road ; nevertheless, I do not see any 
thing to equal the beanty of FramenteauBiid 
^JSssonne. About Ecommoy, and from that 
place towards Le Mans, there is a great deal 
of forest, of ptite timber. Some of the pines 
have been planted by hand. In general, they 
appear to have sprung up from seeds scattered 
by the wind. The soil of the forest is the 
lightest and most sandy that Ihave met with ; 
and I see some heath growing bene, in the 
bai^e places, which I have not seen any wjiere 
else in France. 

170. Between Ecommoy and Le Mans I 
perceived, from the stalks that were remaining 
in some of the fields, that Indian com is a pro- 
duct of this part of France. This corn grows 
well, they tell me, here. It yields about 100 
bushels on ground nearly equal to an English 
acre, that is to say, bushels which, of wheat, 
weigh from 18 to 201b., and it sells for about 
the same price as wheat. The people here 
use it only in the fatting of pigs, for which pur- 
pose it is considered here, as it is in America, to 
he best of all food. It is planted on ridges 
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which are about five feet apart ; two rows of 
the corn, upon every ridge. The plants are 
frqm a foQt. to eighteen inches apart in the 
row^ and the rows are about the same distance 
froip each other. Supposing the Indian corn 
to, weigh 581bs. a bushel^ the above crop is 
about 31 English bushels; and this is, indeed^ 
a very good crop ; it is .four English quarters 
to the acre, and that is much beyond the 
average of our crops of wheat. 



17I- I met a man, to-day, upon the road, 
who told me that he was a manufacturer of 
lin^n cloth. He said that he earned, by the 
loom which he worked. in his own house^ 
about one franc a day. The labouring people, 
he told me, dress and spin the hemp and fla:c^ 
which they raise in their own gardens, or little 
farms, and carry them, in the shape of yam, to 
the markets, where . country manufacturers, 
such as my informant himself was, buy the. 
yarn, and sell it again to the labourers in the 
shape of linen. The stuff for making a la- 
bourer's shirt, strong, well bleached, and made 
in this way, costs about two francs; that is to 
say^ 20 pence English. 
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Monday, 10 Nov; 

l7'5. Th6 city of Le Mans, which contains 
1^,500 inhabitants, is the capital of the Vvo^ 
yince of Maine, and is situated on the river 
called the Sarthe, which is a branch of the 
Loire. This city is about the same size as that 
of Tours, and is just such ah agreeable place. 
The environs of it are, like those o^ Toure, 
very pleasant. There are a great many gar- 
dens, and vineyards, kept in the best order* 

173. The finest building in Le Mans is the 
cathedral ; it is a very large and ancient build- 
ibg, but not one of any uncommon beauty. 
The manufactures of Le Mans are, iinehs, coarse 
cottons^ bombasinsy cottoti handkerchiefs, lace^ 
soap, and wax for candles* 

174. There is, at this time, a fair going on 
in Le Maiis. It continues for eight days 3 and 
this day is the last of its duration. This fair, 
which takes place four times in the year, is 
very much the same as our fairs in England 
are. Horses, cows, pigs, and other farming 
stock, are sold at the beginning of the fair; 
and, after the sale of these, comes that of all 
the varieties of manufacturer and of things of 
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fastej iucb is belohf to bn^ dt our gretii Bdn 
ih fSiiglana-. 

17fr. 1 got a sample of Indian corn, of a 
fsecldsman^ to*day, This saiuple tvas very good 
i5brii. There was no tlifferenee between it 
and the Indidn corn t have seen in America; 
The com was riot of the largest size ; but it 
Was perfect, in all respects, and Vrdl ripened.' 
Mr; AftTHuk Young saVs, that Indian corn 
Wll hot grow, in France, for as much as nearfy 
fifty leagued south of Le Mans; 

IJSi All the way from Chateauroux to this 
place I have had fine weatheK Though rather 
cold in the mornings and evenings, it has been 
warm enough sometimes, in the day time, to 
make the flies very troublesome about my 
horse. To-day ii a clear cold day, which puts 
one in mind of winter. 

177- Yesterday, when I arrived at* this plate, 
the landlady of the inn asked me, upon niy 
telling her that I wanted dinner, if 1 would 
have some potatoes. I could not conodTve why 
she should ask me such a question, knowing, 
as I did, that potatoes are no great favourites 
in this country. I had, however, a great 
i^uriosity to see how the potatoes would be 
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cooked^ aud wliat quantity of tbem would be 
given to me ; and I answered her question, 
therefore, and with some eagerness, in the 
affirmative. She caused to be boiiedj on my 
account, more than half a gallon of potatoes, 
which was a greater qu^tity than I bad ever 
seen at one time, on a Frenqh table, before, 
amd she seemed to think, wlien slie placed tl|is 
dish before me, that I had obtained the food of 
all others that I liked to eat. She laughed ^t 
me, and exclaimed, ^^ Ok! que les Jnglok smU 
fort pour les ponvmes de teire!" This saying is 
scarcely translateable into English; but it 
means, as near as can he, Oh/ how fond 
Englishmen are qf potatoes! I am sure she 
did not mean to insult me, though she must 
have pitied my taste. She was soon convinceci, 
that there are Englishmen who have little 
relish for this insipid root. The price of po- 
tatoes here is one franc and a half for a mea- 
sure, which is mther larger than half an Eng- 
lish bushel. An English bushel of them would 
be wprth about 2 francs and a half, or 2s, Id. 
which is about twice the price of potatoes in 
England. 



PaoyjNCfi OF: JffAINJS. 
BBAUMONT— PBOVINC» OF MAINS. 

(Seven leagues frofn Le ManSy through La Bazpche.) 

Tuesday NibHT, 11 Nov; 
* 17%. Beaumont is a little town^ coiitaiiling 
two or tbf'ee thousand inhabitants^ on the left 
bank of the river Sarthe. .There is a good deal 
of wine made here ; but, the people tell me, 
that the vines have, within a few years past, 
failed to produce as much wine as they for- 
merly did ; in consequence of which, there 
are n'dt so many vines cultivated at this place 
BOW,- as there used to be. — ^The neighbour- 
hood of Beaumont is somewhat famous for it^ 
breeding 6^ and deialings in cattle; and, in 
the town, there are some mamifactories of 
cotton, and of sonie other articles. 

179. I find some Idcerne hay for my horse 
in most parts of the country/ The French 
think the :hay of lucerne the best of any ; and 
my horse seemg, from the manner in which he 
deals whh this sort of fodder, to be exactly of 
'ttie same opinion. There is but little differ- 
etice between the price of the hay of hicerrie 
fOid that of common hay. Hay, at Beaumoiit^ 
sells fol' 25 franco the ihomand pounds weight ; 
aud straw, which is dear at this time, brings 



nearly as much as the hay. The hay is at very 
low prtbe^ compared with the h^ in any part 
of .England. The lOOOlbs. French weight 
make 1 1251bs. English weight, and this is 51bs^ 
moire than half an English ton. So that here 
is half a ton of hay, and of fine haf tcxo, for 
aOi. and^Od. j or, at the rate of 41«. and 8d* an 
English ton of twenty.huhdred weight, 1 13 ibsi 
to the hundreds 



AUINQON— PROVINCE OF NORMANDY, 

(Pive leagues from Beaurnoniy through Ld tiutU^) 

; Wedmbshay Nigh t f . 

180* The city of AlanQon, the fiopulatloit irf 
which amounts to 13>5Q0, is a plaee ql i5oit) 
siderable importance. It stands upon the 
rivei' Sarthe,. and h in the proVinde of Nar- 
mandy, thbtigh close upon the borders of that 
bf Maine. Thete are several good church^ 
in this city, the most iinportant of which is the 
cathedral. The cathedral, though but a small: 
one? is ancient^ ISke all the ehurohes^ indeed, 
that I have seen in France. The oldest build-* 
ings in England aire always the most b^autiiiil) 
andj so I find it with the buildings in this 
country. I hav^ not seen- such a thin^ as a 



Uew chiTch in France, any where j nor any 
ehureb that has not appatently been built fok* 
several centuries. 



Thursday, la Not.. 

181. The nianufacture& of AlaQ^on are 
pretty large. The lace which is made here is 
celebrated for its superior fineness; I^^ear thi^ 
place there ai'e some irpn-^mines^ quarries of 
red lead^ and quarries containing a fine sort of 
stone, fit for the making of miU-stones* 

182. Thursday iff the mark^t-day at Alan^ 
(on. The corn-market here is^held in a f^pa^ 
cious piazza^ which is appropriated to the 
purpose. The measures fop corn in France are 
yery various^ in- respect to dim^ionsi in difi- 
iierent parts uf the kingdom« I have . met wit|i 
something called %- bimaeoM (bushel) in «tt 
parts of the country ; bnt^ tben^ the bushel is 
not every where of the «am« ^merwi&Mi .The 
i^tandard of e^rn meai^re^ tegully established^ 
is^ as far as I can find> what they eaU the /lec* 
totitre. The hect'oiitre I saw in the market df 
AIan9on, where this measure of wheat, 
•w^ighing^ upon an averiige^ front 36 to 38 
pounds, soM for 4 frames j which is just like 
pHtie at whibfa I foimd wheat at Britrr^ 
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where, as the reader will * remember, 148 
ix)uiid$ sold for 16 fraocs. At AIan9on.tbe 
hectolitre is considered as (be bushel; while, 
at Briarre, it is the Decametre, that is, just one 
half the hectolitre. At Briarre it requires eight 
bushels to make a sack: at Alan^on, where the 
bushel is twice the weight of the bushel of 
BHarre, it requires oiily four bushels to make a 
sack. Further in the interior of Noiinandy, 
there is a bushel of fi«)m 72 to 76 pounds 
w*eight of wheat; that is, of double the size of 
the hectolitre, and four times the size of the 
bushel at Briarre ; nevertheless, in those 
places where this l&rge bushel is found, the 
3ack of wheat is not of less than four bushels. 
It does not seem altogether unaccountable wh^ 
the sack of wheat iii Normandy should be, 
comparatively, so very heavy ;' for, the men df 
this' province are considered, in France, to be 
ntoHy 'twice as strong as tliose 'of any of the 
middle of sotithdrh pVdvinces. ^ I have^ my- 
self, observed a great differetice between the 
people about Briarre and Chateanroux, and 
file people I have seen since I crossed the 
borders of the province of Nbrmatidy, • 

183. The French perch, in the measuring 
of land, consists of f& square feet; and a 
FreDch foot nieasbre is exactly eleven-twelfths 
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of an EngJisli inch more than an English foot 
measure 5 that is to say, thirteen English inches, 
all but the eleventh of an English inch. In this 
part of France there is the Jrpent, of 100 
perches, the ^a*e de Normandie, of 16O 
perches, the Acre Ordinaire, of 120 perches, 
and the Journal, of 80 perches. The Arpent 
is, I believe, the most common measurje 
thi*6ughout all France; but, in this Province^ 
the land is generally purchased or rented by 
the Acre de Normandie. 

184. The best land, hereabouts, is worth 
from 800 to 1200 francs the Acre de Norman- 
die. That is to say, the best arable land ; for, 
meadoui land is worth more than land under 
tlie plough. Good meadow land is worth as 
much as fi*om 1600 to 2400 francs* The arable 
land is reckoned to yield from 40 to 80 hecto^ 
. /ifre« of wheat to the Acre de Normandie, and 
t})e meadows to yield from 5000 to 8000 pounds 
of hay, 

K 185. LfCt us see, then, how these prices 
stand in comparison with English prices of 
the same things. But, first, we must reduce 
tlie French measure to English measure. The 
price of landi for the Acre de Normandie is, 
ARABLV^ 1000fraacs> on a& average} mkaj>ow,' 
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2000 francs on an average } tbat is tQ fi%% 

ARAlPLEi 4U, 1^^. 4(lf| MEADOlfTy 8p2. QSf 8d. 

These wonld be veiy bigli English prfceij, if 
it were the English acre tbat I an^ speal^^ing of* 
But, tbougb tbei'e are 160 rods,^or percbe?, 
in our Statute acr^ as well as ip the Acre 4^ 
Normandie, the latter contains nearly twice aa 
much land as the former. For, in the fir§t 
place, our rod Js of only 16| feet, while that 
of Normandy is of 22 feet. Qur rod contaiii$ 
2/2 square feet^ the Norpian rod 481 square 
feet. Then the Norman foot contains 166 of 
pur square inches, while our foot coptaiiis 144 
of those same inches, So tb^t (leaving aside 
unimportant fractions), one Norman rod con-?, 
tains 525 English square feet ; and twp Eng^lish 
rods contain but 544 Epglish square feet. One 
Norman acre coti{:ains 308 (and nearly 309) 
English square rods, or perches; aqd.twci 
English acres contain but 320 English siquai'e 
rods, or perches. Tbi}s, then, the arable land 
in Normandy is worth (casting aside fractions) 
20/. the English acre ; and the meadow land 
40!. the English acre. This is hqWx I bQH^T^* 
the price of very goqd land in England ; mH, 
I am here speaking of t^ery gpodlatid in France), 
l^n^ th^t bears frpm 3p to 4Q hectQliim Qf 
wb^ali or ^b^ut 26 ^ngUsb busi^jel^ U> t^e 
acjre pfi m (xwqgei ap4 f>f flUeU^W te»d 
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thut fields taiOrQ tba^ an English tm and, n kulj 
of hay y that is to say^ 30 hundred weighty at 
}lSIb8» to the hundred. 

*- 

% 

■ ■ ■ • 
^ 186. .Timber is sold here by a measure which 

is called the inarque. The timber is measured 

fiither while it is standing, or after it is cut 

into logs* The marque is a measure of 3. feet 

lox^g, }0 inches over, and 10 inches deep. The 

best oak timber is worth about 2 francs and 

10 sous the marque. The best corde-tcood is 

worth fronti 24 to 80 francs the corde 5 and 

the ccfrde, here, is a measure of 8 feet long and 

4 feet high, the wood being 3 feet and a half 

in length. Inferior corde- wood, such as is fit 

for the making of eharcoaly sells at from 5 to 

7 francs the corde. This corde is not much 

greater in dimensions than our corde« ThQ 

wood is full as dear as wood is in England. 

187. Hmse-reni is not high in France. At 
Alangon you may rent a comfortable house, 
consisting of si^ or seven good rooms, fur 300 
francs a year; that is to s^ay^ for 12/. sterling, 
or thereabouts | and> let it be remarked, that 
this is 4n a very fine and feshionable place« 



i 188* At thU plaoe I have ascertained some 
particulars relating to the edueation^ op^feol- 
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ingf of young people. I am informed, that 
for the schooling of a young man in the Col- 
lege which belongs to this city, it does not 
cost, boarding and lodging included, more 
than 500 francs, or 201, 16s. 8d. a year. Prom 
400 to 900 francs (16/. to 362.) is quite as 
much as the schooling of a young 'person^ 
either male or female, will cost in. the' best 
boaf ding-schoals and colleges in France. The 
colleges are all under the direction of the go- 
vernment ; and there are a great many more 
of these institutions in France than there are 
in England. Every town of importance ap- 
pears, to have a coUege belonging to it. At 
these colleges, and at the boarding-schools 
which I am supposing, the scholars are taught 
the whole of what is called the classicSf com- 
prehending the science of /o^ kndrhetorici 
In country places, farmers and country people 
send their childi*en to day-schools ; just as it 
is copdmon to do in England, while the.chil- 
dren are quite young. At these country day- 
schools, for 100 or 200 francs a year (4{. to 8/.), 
the students obtain, generally, a smattering of 
the learned languages : of X*atm, at all events ; 
as well as those who go to schools of a more 
costly degree. The teaching of Latin to farm- 
ers' and tradesmen's sons is very coiumoif in 
France. 



' 169. I hhte, Indlfi^retit places, rnddeinquU 
IHH about thfe price tfpeniim, as the French 
fealt ilj or hoarding and lodgings which seems 
io he pretty nearly thesalne in all parts of th^ 
"cotmtry. At St. Omera; I could board and 
lodge (washing included) in the inn at which 
I wasj for 12 francs and a half a week: I meaii 
without nay horse. At Co>sne it would cpst, 
tt a^ inn, from 13 to 14 francs. AtLe Mans^, 
i5 francs. AtToufs, the same as at Le Mans. 
At this place, AlanQon, from 10 to 15 francs. 
A young man may board and lodge in a res- 
.{lettable private family for about the same 
money, unless he require uncommonly good 
JTafe, or a great deal of waiting upon^ in which 
tase it might cw him, perhaps, 20 francs a 
Sreek. All this is veiy cheap, compared with 
England and the . United States.. The lowest 
(10 francs) Is iB^. 4d., and the highest (20 
^ancs) 168. 8d. For fare and entertainment 
as good as the French, you inust pay, I sup^ 
^ose, nearly three times the sum ih £ngland ', 
ind ih New York (in which prices are hot 
Ihigher than in other good towns of this Union), 
the price of board and lodging is from 5 to 10 
dollars ft Wi^ek, that is, from 1 2. 2s. Qd. to 2{. 5^. 
^le five dollar j^ntertainment is by no means 
bf 4 iusturiohis kind, t^lenty of meat always 
kAmertcdj )^hd^ indeed, pkhty of every thih^ 

H 



to eat. Bu^ no - jnivate sittiMg^room, - ifed* 
rooms, most frequently^ with more than, cne 
2ed in each. , A commoa table for mei^s. Very 
little selection as to the. state of life pftb^ 
boarders. . So that, if you compart the enterr 
tainment as well as the prices, France is nearly 
two-thirds cheaper than America. • . ? 

190. The words modesty and delicacy^ b» 
applied to matters relating to the fair sex, 
have, as all travellers in this country must per- 
ceive^ a very different signification in French 
from what they have in our language. Tor 
day, as I stood looking out of the window of 
the dining-room at the inn, in front of which is 
a large open square, surrounded on every side 
by houses, I saw a public conveyance^ a sort of 
diligence, drive up, with three! women. in it^ 
wl^o had. come from F^daise, . and. who apr 
peared, all of them, from their dress, to be res^ 
pectable farmers^ wives* The carnage was 
di*awn up in a most conspicuous place ; and 
the driver, after having assisted the passengers 
to alight, began to unbuckle the harness of his 
horses. It was in this situation, one ^o com« 
pletely public as the open square^ and not 6v^ 
yards from the driver of the coach which thejr 
' had just stepped out of, that I, who remifwed 
at the diuing-room winidow, could nol kelp. 
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observiivgi with regard, to these ladies^ some^: 
tiling whieb, while it was unattended by any 
tiling like retirement on their part^ was so inde* 
Heate^ in our sense of the word, that, if it were 
not for the sake of contrasting the manners of 
t(ie two people, the Freneh and the BngKshi I 
could hardly, ^ith j&trict propriety, make even, 
an allusion to it« 



NOKANT— PROVINCB OF NORMANOIT. 

(tJighi leagues from AlajifOfiy through Se6z,) 

Pkiday Night, 14 Nov, 

191. The country, aU the way from Le Mand 
to* Ibis place, like that between LfC Mans and 
Tours, is uncommonly beautiful and rich. The 
^Ids are very small, and closely enclosed by 
live hedges, and ditches, exactly as our field) 
are in England. 

192. There is little now doing on the farms, 
exeept the putting in of winter crops. The 
grain is here sowed on land ploughed, as I be- 
fore described, into ridges*. The casting of the 
seed grain upon the ground is not, however,, 
always done in one iGEishion. About this neigh<^\ 

a 2 
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tnMi)*lioecf the deed is^ cast into the flirtow, 
which 18 left open by the plough as it passes 
through the groiind to form the ridges; so iHatt 
the wheat, or other ^rain sowed, conies up in 
cfriZfr; and, as the ridges are, most freqiientfy, 
fout* bout ridges, there are four Idrilb upon 
each rldgd > There appears to be very little 
care taken as to the straightness^ot At plough^ 
ing: it is curious, that in this Province, where 
the land is the finest and most highly culti- 
vated, and where the fields are very small, the 

ridges of newly sowed grain are very ofooked 
and slovenly looking. The sowing, wherever' 
I see it going on, is performed by uBonim, who 
follow the plough, and strew' the grain along 
in the furrow as fast £^ the plough turns out 
the earth. In order to insure the well cover- 
ifag over of the seed, a man or woman comes 
after the plough, and makes the surface of the 
ridge smooth with an instrument, which is sim- 
ply a piece of slight wood, about eighteen 
ihches long, through the middle of which is 
stuck one end of the handle held by the per- 
son who docs the work. 

19^. At Sete there is a cathedral, close at 
the baek of which is the palace of the Bishop 
of AIan9oti, whose place of residence is at Sedz, 
A |)art of the Bishop^s dwelling is conveited 



riiOo a '^o\\^g^ ^r the ^dupa|t]Qn of per^ofi w||p 

^e to h^com^ pti^0t8^ the wbol§ burden f f 

wbiich.oIa$9 of the commumtjr {g^ in (hii$ couq- 

. liryi s^pport^d out of the public ta|i;es, and ^t 

flo gre^t e^cpi^nse. The priQ^ts, here, appear 

ifeQ.bQ a yevy gemlQ Qml amwWe sort of i^^i}. 

} always puU a^my bat to any of them that! 

j^fkoet^ and ihey always t^tum the salutatioji 

ivUh^r^at politf>rt^$ ^nd ^Ym humiUty. Thc^y 

dress, not only>while at clwrcl^, but at {|il 

times, in a long sort of coat-go\fn, called a 

.imtAn^, t»j*dte of black cloth,^ and \\'P|ir.tb6 old 

.fe^ioni^d cocki^drb&i;. Yoii cannot nvstaHe 

the country, privet m FrjOt^oe for any thicig 

other than he is. His devout mannej, and |;l^e 

simple and sacred habiliment that he always 

. ap^Qdm ifi, flfiakeyoM atzqpailit^sd witfi Jiis p^;o- 

. fy9si0tk at ofkcfit Tills ish B«tt tbe case with t}|e 

divided of o«r country^ ' M th^ f«fcinislni}g cw- 

' T^teire ck), < tp be sure, very often s^e an e^^:- 

^iim[Jle of piety an^ mildn€;3s f but the religious 

.'Obaraoterrof .4be ken^ced clergyman h iK)t, at 

all tip)e9^ to be roeof nksed ii>bis manners pr in 

. bi| pel^onal appear^Dde ;; h^, though. quite as 

f ftuieere^ no doabt^ a$. tbe^e iDj^^H^r priests in 

-Fr^tee^as tery often adxpireda^tbie mpifi ve^- 

taretiom€^ ridtr, in tU^ tarvoar i)f a fox-cba^f ; 

^i h%m$ % ^^ gotd lA&t i\ as Ib^ibtstr band at a 

** rtti>ber tf U)1Usi)*l or> tbe most' gocidirbrt' 
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inoured companion, and maker of tlie t»6^ 
jbke, over a bottle of wine ! I cannot behold 
the sober and serious deportment of tties'e 
priests without thinking of a pamphlet, pub~ 
llslied in London last Springy, and written t^ 
an Iristi ^Squire^ living an account c( an Iri^ 
Protestant Parson's sending a pair ofg(h'tersU> 
a female of his flock, with n motto which vei^ 
few men except Irish 'Squires would venture 
to put into print, : ^ 

/ 

194. The town of Se^z fa^s 5600 inbtili^ 
ants; and here are some mki^^:ffacture8, of 

' lace, rmslinsj of various ' sbrt^^ attd woifUin 
stoekingi. » 

195. Nonant is nnly atiUagfe; but itisias 
liice a little place as any I have seen in FrarMe* 

' After I arrived here, 1 blul lime enou^fh, ia the 
course of the afternoon, to go ab6ut two 
leagues across the country, to see an estc(bikh- 
ment which is called Harasd^jm. It is a ptede 

'for the keeping of a stud of horses wbidi be- 
long to the King. I had a great cuiiostiy to 
see some of the finest horses in Prance; i;iiiteh 
are to be seen at Harasdupin. The e^tabtfib^ 
ment is a very fine one, botli as regards the 
buildings and the core that Is taken of the 
horses belonging to H. Tbe house which hus 
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heen buiUhere as a residence for the overseer 
of the stables, is quite a palace. Hie land 
which surrounds it, for some extent, belongs 
to the King, and consists in fine meadows to 
ttti^atbe cattle out into, besides a large forest, 
called tbe. Forest of Alan9on. Over all this 
land there is a view, from the house and sta- 
ble, which makes the situation uncommonly 
beautiful. Some of the hbi*ses that I savv here 
were fine animals.: The stud of carriage-^ 
horses, biK)ught from the neighbourhood of 
Ciaett were very Uaridsdmei but, I do.not think 
flrance can show much in horses of a higher 
breed. In Normandy, and particularly in the. 
neighbourhood of Caen^ the fiiiestcarriagei 
horses are to be found. The Province o( Li' 
mosin is famed for .possessing the horses of 
more blood. I saw some horses here which 
came [from that Province. They w;ere very 
Ugbt, and very pretty in their shape ; but, they 
di^ not display much of what we should call a 
thorough bred horse* There were two or three 
fine horses in these stables, brought from 
Arabia J and some blc(6d-h<>rses, which, the 
I^ikqpl^ told me, were purchased at a high price 
in England. . The presence of'the true JEnglish 
Hicerg was very humiliating to the horses of 
^Hormand!^ and lAmosin; fbr^ after having seen 



1)^ former, the tot j»r were, I mp«t eaji s^rg^lj^ 
vorlh l00king at. , . . 



(Four leagues from Nonant^ through MetrQ^)' , 

. Satuedav NopN, i6 Nor. 

196* I have bad fifie weather i^vei* sines I 
left Le Ma0$, till to^dd.y ;. the nights fro8t3iv 
twA tlie days clear aixl pleasant, Ts^A^y basi 
bieen foggy and chilly i -.a kind af weatber toia^ 
unpleasant for traireiliiij; cnrer so pleasant aT 
Mbntiy as tbia.— ^St. Gaubucge and Melcb an» 
both villagds^ hilt Mc^lroa gockl deal tbt Uulfteir 
oflha two» *' -. ' . t 

* ^llcHfiS-i-?,EOViNCB OF N^piMANDv/ 

CTiffflne leagues from S^» .Oauburge, thnc^^h Ohl^ 
l^*Aigley ChandS, Thael^ Boure^ and BreteuiU) 

lft7. Qbli5 i$ a sio»U vUlaipp, 0P tb^ r^nad m 

VAigle. yAigle Is a manyfaqtyrlng imnk 
^n tbe riv^r Rille^ Its inapufacturf?9 are, ia^ 

lfi0iher for i|$o]^t^i^^mg% mh mre, Thferf . j»j|| 

ipa*iuf^c0ry of needles h^re, wWh hhi^« *? 



t 
> 



^t JBbjfUihkndn. . Ttie Iicm996 U this platl, 
Htdikp tbbse of aoy town. I. have befqvB i^ccii 

in France^ are almost aU built qf bricb^ : Popa- 
JatidB of L'Aigle, 5600. : 

' • ••«''■>»..* 

1 V99. The road which I teietidef} . to . tako, 
"froa L - Aigie to Cobobe^^ goes tbrouf 1^ a small 
place. called Lire;^ kndi, lipon this road^ you 
aro led, ali'the waj^ thuoiigh a ^est^^ which 
tMf call the Fbreti of Conches. It is a forest 
ofoaks^ wiiiehel^tenfis^r^sixocse^en ]eagii(sE» 
fsquare, and is the property of ao Austria^i 
.Prince^ wlio comes to Conches sometime^, to 
go a' hunting in tlie Forest, where there is ti 
good deal of game, and great mimbei*s of 
"foxes, wolves, wild-boars, and deer. On leav- 
ing L'Aigle, I took a wrong road, and found 
myself at a liltle place called Cband6, which 
is oa the road to 'Paris/ Proai Chancl^l pass- 
tdf aero^s the cotmtry and over a bad road^ 
through the hamlets of Boure and Tha^l, to 
Breteuil, a town of about 4000 inhabitants. 
From £reteuil to Conches I had a better road 
to go upon; but it did not, however, turn 
out BO good in the end; for my horse <iut 
his foot so badly, upon a flint stone^ that lie 
coiild hardly liobble on as far as this place. 
.From Nonaot to L'Aigle it is just the same 
ddigbtful coQuti'y as that from Le Maos to 
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Noiiant. Between this and L'Aigle tibe 
.country is different. Spme woodland ; but, 
mostly, open plains of good arable land, in 
great part covered by apple and pear-.trees;, 
the fruits of which are used in making cider 
and perry. The best cider in France, is, I 
believe, made: in this Provinte. But, no cidiir 
that I have tasted here has' been good. TliPe 
cider is sour, and is made of such' apples; that 
it can seldom be otherwise than bad. • They 
gave me some cider at Le Mans which was 
tolerable, but ttiat \mB considered to be the 
.very best, and sold for eight sous a bottle, 
which is as much as the price of good wine in 
some parts o f France. 



Monday, 17 N^v. 

199. I staid at Conches to-day, my horse 
being so lame that I was afmid to take him 
upon the road. 

200. All round this place there is a great 
deal of iron^mine. There are forges of iron 
and blast*furnaces, at Conches, as well as ;^t 
Breteuil, and many other places witfaui a fe# 
leagues of this. The iron ore used at Couches 
is brought out of the forest; and the iron is, 
.they tell me, very good. The price of the 



• • • * ' 

iest wrought'iron is about 30 francs (or IL; Si;) 
for a hundred jmndg weight A blacksmith 
told me that a great deal of Englbti iron had^ 
bf late^ been sold herej but it was not, he satd^ 
to good as the iron of this country^ and had 
found purchasers merely oh account of its 
being rather cheaper than the Prenth iron.«^' 
Ith^ workmen employed in the iron^workd 
get, according to their worth, from 2 to 4 
francs a-day. Some of the men work by the 
piecey othere by the day. It is not, in this iron 
business, the custom to regard the Sunday as 
a day of entire rest. There are always some 
men to keep the furnaces a going, all day 
long of a Sunday. People that keep shops, 
in France, whether it be in large town^, 
or in villages, do not shut up their shops; 
during tbe whole of Sunday. They gene^ 
rairy keep them open tttl • about ^ twelve 
b'clock in the day, that is,, till about tlie 
tiine at which high mass begins^ and then 
fthut them up till after church service, when 
they are (again, opened. There are some 
trades-people, indeed, who do not sell at 
all of a Sunday 3 but^ then, these are such as 
tan- better afford to have a- clear holiday in 
^very week than the generality of trades- 
people can. ^ They do tet abstain from open- 
mg' their shops from ttny religious scruples, 
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« 

would ferbjd thero tP s^U pf jt §iiiid^^ if |^ 
Fve|}cb sbQpkeepf r do^; not op^p jii^ $)^RBi^ 
a Sunday y il; is eiiJ^t fp^ni disini^U||fitip|i t^ 
ij^orki pc a p^irf iiasfpii that bis s^ffa|r|» |ir§ $12^ 
af tQ aitipit of a hoi^y* 3upd^ i^ ^Vffy 
meay jciay ia Frap}Cf. pn$ g|r(^4 l^flf^PW^ 
tbP^ the: French ipf ki^ n^^^ tb^ ^^fi^^^'lf f^ 
tb^t' oiw §«ndftyf^ *re so dfill Jft F^Sii^ 
3tt^d^ IS tb^ gr^atdaj^ forgoing t^ tbea^re^i 
&|: damping ^ii4 *!nfing» ftnfi pl»yi»ff ?* bi}-. 
liardSj dpgiinof;^ c^flpi and o(h^ )iinds pf fciy^^f 
lou$ gaipes^ to \yliiic\x \hp Fr^i^h (Fcenph P^^ 
at l^ast^) are v^ry much a^dicl^. 

^ * . . . .1. ', 

, 2Pl, Thp French aF? uniyer^^^ly sppljf^ pf 

as a liwlyi ^9if p€»p}e* fe this r^sp^n^t, | 

cannot, h^p ohserying a grfat diff?r?nce b^^. 

tiveen tbft m^n «ad, th§ V'^^Wf » pf Frapcjp, 

FiJen<&i»0» Mc Cf^tm^ly oWH'e g^y t^i^p ^n 

glifibmen^ but, I hay^b^. siifpris^d |^ pi^ 

the eoi^ntenanc^s of the ^o^^> in tbi$ j^opy? 

I17V so ^rious, so Ibll of ftni[ii9ty ^pd pare. Jhe^ 

mah, however^ isi a^ I hasre pretty well i^i&* 
emfilified in p^agraph 14% fhat " M^dpmpV. 
b^ xn^i*e todrJb ta do Aan^ A|piisi$ur'a r^pi^ 
tion lor gallantry wpiilditadu^ppetps^ppp^^ 
la a}l; sort^ of shpp-k^pipg, }i| F^rajape, \% if 
|hfe TTom^ wbo ^ttfad to (the bs#iip!^i w4 



ipil^ |t. The k0epmg qf ficcaimts^ eyep, i|i 

task of the tradesman's wife or of bU da^|;t)(;)|{; 
The selling of goods in the shops is pnncipally 
done by the women ; the labour^ in shorty of 
the .wbo)a (ix>pc<irA ||^ p^yi(»rn|(94 ^f M Ma« 
dame;'' and^ it is natural enough to ask what 
H^imeck liUti«e}f il about ? a qiiestfon #hick 
may be too often diE^rmined "by looking into 
the cafi, (c^ee-house), where the trifling 
amus^ffients pf billiards^ cards, and don^iaos^ 
^tp everlastiu|[ly kept alive^ 

, . ... 

202. I see more good sheep in this province, 

thftn I bdve ^een elsewhere through Fmnc^* 

Sheep, in this country, are uocoiumonly d(fr 

cile. They are accustomed to be treated 

with sp mycb gentleness by those who look 

after them, lliat th^ dop even jump about 

and play, with tbei^ witlfout their bein|f at all 

w^mied* 

208.. Conebes is a little tpwn, on the left 
bwk of the river Iton* Populatbn^ 2000. 
At Nonancoiirt, a place near this.^ there ar^ 
several Englishmen, who have been settled 
tbecQ for 9om^ y^^p» and who have mamnfec- 
tori^, in iroN^ cottoUj^ and other articles.*^ 






A AlUS IK VAAlfeS. 



The fiirm labourer here gets, at this time of 
the'year^ about a franc and a half a-day (if be 
Ibie boarded and lodged) besides hii boardtni^ 
and lodging* 



IX>UVIERS— ^PEOVINCB 01^ NOltBlANDY* 

< 

(Nme leagues from Conches^ through Za Bonf^ 

vUk and Evreux.) 

Tuesday NiflHT, 18 Not. 
' 204. The blacksmith at Couches, made a 
sort of shoe, this morning, for my horse ; it k 
a very ingenious contrivance, and has enabled 
my horse^ though yet lame, to get on without 
hurting his ailing foot, which was cut at the 
l)ottom, or in the frog. 

* I 

' 205. The road to Evreux from Conches, is 
through a country not so rich, apparently, as 
what I have come through further back In 
Normandy. This road must, bowevier, be n 
very interesting one to travel upon in summer^ 
for the views from it are beautiiul and of great 
variety ; but, I am rather too late in the sea- 
son to see this fine (Country in its perfection. ' 

206. The city of Evreux, with a population 
of '9300 inhaHtantSj is situated on the banks 
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<ff the Itbn*; and that river runs, alongKidcJ of 
tbe-road^ all the way from Conches to Evreux, 
Ikemgh fine water meadows which lie in a 
valley, below high hills, or mountiuns, of lime* 
sione, chalk, and flinU Evreux is a bishopric. 
Its manufactures we^ vooollen cloths, sianmie 
chihj ^Mcn' velvet, cotton cloths, md leather; 
and a good deal of bleaching is carried on in 
this place. 

m 

■ ^ * ■ 

207. 'I'be woods, of oak and birch timber, 
are very extensive along the tops ahd sides (Mf 
the hills, which continue from Evreux to 
Louviers. The arable land, from Evreux to 
X^uviers, i^ au open plain, with a vast quan- 
tity of apple and pear trees, here and diere, 
planted upon it. 

r 20s, I^duyiers is, in size, about the same as 
JEvreust; It is one of the greatest manufaetur- 
ing towns in France 1 particularly in '■ the 
artble Qiwoclfkn cldih, which is manufactured 
her^ in great quantity. The other articles of 
. imnufaeture are various: muslins, cotton a^id 
WOoUef^ yam, siamoige cloth, and nankins; be- 
sides the dying and bleaching of cloth. The 
woollen cloth made here is said to be of the 
very finest and softest quality. A great jpart 
of the wool that is used in its teanufecture 



p^m^i I tlfid^ralfiiid^ from Segovi^i iif ^iu* 
^ omt of supwfine cloth, Ibe best pf sii<b,ilf 
lir0 worn by genU^tDen in Bnglan^ ^ost^ im 

Kprmwdy^ f^bout 7Q pr 80 ti^msg or, ff^pjfii^ 

t^m^fA, \$ cbe^p* A g9o4 stropg j^ketj ^t 

(beii9^ of 9^&rmf r^ px ^W9v\im^ ^pm <^ ptmt 

Diadf i^.wwUpn «}olbi ^oi^g i|Qt cos( abQve 9 
ot 40 francs, or 7^* or 8^. Hats, s^boeSy miA 
boof% are very cbeap in France. A pair of 
stigng Bboes for 6 Iriuief^ pr 5^.| Ib^frts^ sitcb 
19 cost 909. ij) finglaiid, naay bp bought b^rci 
fpr 19 fraiics^ or 15^^ 2^ pair; and ahatj M^ortli 
^i9i wi|;b u$i tbey got bfsre fpr us little t^ 19 
frimos, 01* liis» fUU . 

• '•••■ • ft 

^ * ft 

209. On my road from La BQDr^villoj wbi0l| 
is a little village, towards Evreux, I saw a wo- 
mm wft^teg cl0tb^ in « little (ill, at .brook 
of W9t^r, thnt ran through « m^mlovi^^ Tbif 
19 Ibe mat^n^r 10 which most Qf the ^^^ing id 
dme ID Fraoee. At Andrew, aird St. Omers I 
law Ihem washing in tub$, jn^t asjbo w^o^w 
wash ia England : but I have very sisHlop) $009 
washing in do^^ prdctfeed> ex^pt at tbos0 tw^ 
places.. In pacing through a town or Village^ 
ia |h^ vicii^ity of wbi^ there has been any 
Utraam ^f w%tev^ | b^ve ^Imo^t always, seen 
some woi»^9 Hne^Hiig. at the water's tdge,, 



mf^jOg 9]o%heaf Tj^j make use iff so»p, h^t 
4q BQt rob t^e clothes between the liiiiicklesj ^ 
)^he woQ^eii do with lis: they pm thQ |efi 
/plQ^e^.uppn i| solid pie^e of wqipdj or upon ^ 
large 8toqe> a|id slap tl^em hard with a little 
piece of bQ^ndy ^bbut 8 iacbes ^uaref wbiok 
has a hftpdls to it| aiid is made /or the expresp 
J^urposp, , 

ZlOi S0m9 people tbathnte been travellei^t 
:ili l^is equntiry, exclaim» / baiv pumy bfggurf 
ihm m^ w- FrmceV' TJior^ ^te^ X0 he snnb 
ja gpod oi^y beggars ^^l b^^j I bai^jii^ 
nm Ol^ve of th#Bi Ij^^o t*oupti7jpirt8 irf 
r^c9, ^Ai^ ) sbonHi ha^lfteti MQgIaQ4> 
liad I beim ua>9iBAHiHE»^f^^M4^ tbe 
«am^ distance of Mfb foii|tr li^taiMjf did 
NOiis«efo :niany b^g^rs in ^o^ir as I Im^ 
seen in Xondon/ i|nfl| thefe i| this importluit 
4iff?refi<$r bptwepp the i«di¥i^mil appearance 
;0f the hf ffgars in Frap^ee, m<l t)iat 0f English 
Jii^ggais ? : a very iar^o poWi^n of our beggart 
ifiise persons neithi^r aged nor iniiirn); while, tn 
Franoe, there ia s/sarcely any objeel of t&i« de- 
scription that is Dot old, OTi in some way, in^ 
•capable pf earning a living. The greater paiit 
of thei beggary hi England btgf because they 
cannot g«t empl^ymeni} and Ae beg|ratfs in 
FiMce beg btcapse they lure toot fit td be eito- 
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ployed. It fs the state ofsocietf ia Bngladd 
'wHich causes the beggar, irtiUe, in Fmbce, U 
•iehiH tnability to render aociety aay s^rvjiie 
^liich causes him to beg. I do notmeim to 
sny, tliat' there are no objects of charity in 
'France excej>t those who are bodily in&rm ; 
%rj there must, in all countries, be tome per- 
sons, who, although capable of exertion, have, 
owin^ to peculiar circumstances, no means of 
existence at tbehf command. There arej of 
course^ some pecans of this descripttob in 
France; bu^the ituMjf beggar a notoommwi 



of indigent 'persona, those vho, fromageor 
other causes ttf infirmity, may btiVe become 
destlnite of the necessaries of life. This insti- 
intlon is not, jiowever, any thing of a burden 
-upon the people; the. expenses ofilare, ia- 
:deed, ia great part, supported ^ by voAnbny 
■cohtributiens, that is to say, sums o( money, 
-which are given by charitable persons' ^ridg 
:dieir life-time, or bequeathed by them at thdr 
-decease. It is' the ■ custom trtth us, as well «s 
.■wilfa the French, to give or. bequeath moaey to 
-charitable iflsdtatloiis; but, then, we have. 
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:the work'hmse, towards ibe support of wbicb 
xharity is' n€ver depended* upon at all, land 
.wbich would certainly not be supported if ^tbat 
feeKng alone were appealed to in its behalf* 
The French have no work-houaes> liotbiof 
which answers the purpose of a work-house, 
jexcept the Hdtel-^IHeu. The Hdid-Dieu is 
not, like the work-house, to be raet withvery 
ffrequeiitiy* There is a place of this kiud in 
every, towa of cbnsequjenee, but, you do nD* 
;meet witli it ail over ihecmmtiy, as'you do with 
(die worl^^bduse in England; . Whe\H4teUDku 
^ems to be aainstitution of very^auctent date* 
Asf a iuiU&ttgf it has alwa^ th^ i^p^M'an^ 4^ 
igrisLt antiqtiily. It is g^xiel*&liy. situated: % 
^me conspiettous part of the town;; ai)d the 
mopisi. ^ H^et'JJ^^' are written over Jw 
•doorrway. The. toor^Jb^sre^ in ^nglwd> Wlr 
like the H6teWDieuy are by no mean? aftlique. 
A great part of them ai'e either new buildings, 
ejected ^x}>ressly for the purpose^, or, o)d:f|^ii»- 
J^<»i9^9, formerly, the bahitations of hpppte^ 
Jmd plenty, and now <qonverted into asylums 
^t' misery .and want, -. The poor people that 
.bi(ve to, be provided for in tiie Hdlelr-Di^ are 
^fipwv in number, compare^ with those wlio 
jQQKxre ii^lKnit and subsist upon what i they 
get by begging J and this is because people are. 



111 FitAil6d^ mueh tnotm indinisd io gfive idfldi 
^f nion^y to ^ciggars tbaa we 9re ill Qn^aml. 
Tb<s French do iiot so often refuse tlie pcftiliom 
^f li beggar, becaa^ it does not remiod them 
tbat they ha?e been taxed in heavy pwH^-rates 
to ibaintain biih $ and^ die beggar himself i^ 
Jess Kkeiy to demand re)ief from the public 
ftmds when his immediate wants are supplied 
1>y the ehaiity of i^dividuaU. In i^ort^ t^iere 
Is not that dreadfu} state of. j^ovp^i^m, in 
Fmnce) whidh there is in Enghmd« All poor 
pid^ple in Franep wtBftee; they have the right 
df moving ftditi odaplaee to anotbdri as mndk 
OS people im^ that; are nth \ they hare a rigU 
U heg^ attd^ ml^e^ tfiey eommit ^cnne evbtt aA; 
^an bnlMrftil kind^ nobn^ molests or hhide?f( 
tfie^. H^w fer would su^h tdei^ation^ with<^ 
«tit any poolp-rate% i^ree with the gt-avl<gr of 
mt ^ Vagfant Act>'' and the number of our 

- 2il% The H6ieUDi^u, Is^ also^ a p)aee Ibp the 
taking; dare df p6dt* childreh, of orphan^*, anfi 
^f itlegitimate ehHdreH wbaliave been abatis 
tbned by their parents. They are here fed totf 
^lethed^ and tattght, iintii pretty, well ghiwii 
tlp^ aad are then placed <)Ut ipsituatidfis whei'^ 
for the fatur^^ th^ ittay pi^'i^e i^ tb^mh- 
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CS$um leaffu$$ from. Jfmmri^ thTo^sh fpl^ 4^ 

VArcheA 

Wednesday Nt6HV, Id Nov; 
' 213. My horse, last evening, iat about a 
Teague before I entered Louviers;, was seized 
^ith a fit of the^e^, (ebolic) so severe, that he 
wanted to lie down upon the road : I managed 
to get him. on to the stable, and, owing to the 
still and activity of a French horse-doctor, he 
was ready for the road again this morning. 

213. Between this place and Louviei*s, the 
arable part of the land is generaJlv bare of 
fences. There are a great many apple trees to 
Be seen, here, in every direction. The fruit of 
these trees is just of the same quality as that of 
all the apple trees I have seen growing in this 
"vvay.. Near Louviers there is a good deal gf 
birch and oak wood ; and the cultivated part 
of the land, as a plain, is very agreeable. 

214. At Pont de TArche, a dirtyjitfle place, 
Fcros^ the Seine, over afine long bridge. Jiist 
after leaving this place, I have to go over ^ 
Mgh hitt, from the opposite side of which is 



presented a very beautiful view of the city of 
Roueiii (the capital of this fine province) and 
of the river Seine, which winds along, with ^ 
great many turnings, from Pont de TArehe 
to this place, and llirough water-meadows and 
osier-beds, as pretty as any that I ever saw. 
Tiie road, after descending from the hill, is 
bounded, on one side, by the flat m^eadows, at|d, 
on the other side, by a range of very high and 
steep mountains, which are composed of chalk,, 
flint, and limedtone. 

215. Rouen is a noble citv. It is situated 
on one edge of a most delightful valley, and, 
close on the Seine, which river may, indeed, 
be. said to pass, through the city, for, on tlici 
bank of the river, which is opposite to that^ 
on which stands the original city, there is 
a good deal of building, and much business 
done in the way of trade. On entering Rouen, 
there appears to be as much life and stir as 
there is iu Paris ; the city is just such another, 
place, except in respect to size. The looks of^ 
ihe people^ here, as well as throughout the. 
country parts of Normandy; constitute the 
most important circumstance. in favour of tbJ0 
province. Normandy, excepting. iu thepar-^ 
ticular of climate only, says much more, for 
f^rance than all the rest of the country that I 



^ave seenr The land is' by fer the rich^st^ ;atidl 
tjne best cultivated ; the hotises (faHix^bOtisev 
as well as others) are more solid, more clean/, 
in the insides of thetn> and kept in'bettei^ 
general orfer* The people here, and .those: 
l^elonglng to |iny other province through: 
which I have pass^, are as much unlike, each, 
otiier as though they belonged to two diifereiliti 
nations; The men, in Normandy,' are larger^ . 
better made, and fresher looking. Thewomeil' 
arb much the prettiest I have seen in France;) 
They wear a cap (amongst the peas^intry) that 
is quite a patteiii of neatness. This cap % in 
some parts of Normandy, very high in its 
shape, sometimes as* much as thirty inches- 
above the head, and it is so curious, in other 
particulars of its fashion, that I should endea*- 
vour to give ar more minute description of it, if 
I were at all conversant in such matters. It is 
called in France, le bonnet cauchoia;, Tbe fasbioti 
belongs peculiarly to the women of the Pays de' 
CSmr, which forms one district of the province 
of Normandy, and wbiqh Rouen stands jqst 
upon the^orders of. The women' of this dis-*- 
tirict, who are called Caachoisesi are univer-^ 
stilly allowed to be the prettiest in France. On ^ 
my road from London to Dover, through ; 
Kent, I did, however, see more beauty than I, 



U«»^ totn iti dh the other pfths of FrtMe ptit 
t^gelher^ Paris included, l^be women tbatt 
bate seen before I eiitened Ihts ptovinee weili 
not to^ be compared with those 0f Noi*inlindyi 
in paini <sf neatness in th^if dress add general- 
a|ipeamnce« The Nlirmandy Woiheii hatd » 
good deal about them whieh answers the sensa 
of the word <« ttdtf.**^ a woixl whieh hdi ikv 
much significance in our language, and Whlc^h 
the French language is a strangefr to^ aiid^ \Vh 
deed^ need be a stranger to, as fai" as rdates to 
the greater part of the pcjople wbfose habits I 
have had au opportunity to observe. The fac^s* 
that appeai* under the bonnet tmtchoix at^ 
veiy pretty. The oheelc^ of the Notma^df 
Women are quite as rosy, (hougit tlieir torn-' 
plexions are not so delicatcy as those of Eng^ 
Ibb women. There are not, I have noticed, 
so many blade eyes^ hete^ as I have seen else- 
where in France $ but (fdf I must say it, tb be 
justy) there are not so many d^tg faces f 

> 16. The contrast between Normandy and 
the rest of France^ not only its regat*ds the ap- 
pearance of the people, but as regards tliat of 
tbeir -houses, the face of their cbtintry^ thecul^ 
tlvatioft of their farins^ and all that^ in sBoi%- 
yfOxk sttilces the eye of a trat eH6r m\A gd($s 
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along the road, is so veffy remarkable, tbal <nlc 
cannot help inquiriDg the reason why it 
shpiifd be. 

217. By some; persons (and these apparently 
not the least iuteUigent) this striking differ* 
enee is mainly ascribed to the ivide difference 
between the ancient laws and usages of Nor* 
mandy and those of the rest of Prance ; and 
especially as relating to the. laws affecting tl(e 
disposalundiMslrilmtion of recU property. Before 
the Revolution, the law of prtmogenittire and of 
entail appeals to have existed in a very exten* 
sive degree in Normandy, while it did not so 
exist in the other provinces of the kingdom, 
except with regard to a comparatively sma)! 
part of the community. In Normandy the 
custom was to give all the real property to the 
sons, if there were sons; so that, as to the 
females, personal beauty was worth more than 
in. countries where a different custom prevails;^ 
and it was a natural consequence, that the handr 
somest wo»)en would find husbands first. At 
first sight it appears unjust to give all the estates 
to the sons ; but, these sons must have wives ; 
these wives must be women ; and, if John's 
two rich sops take (as they must) James^'s two 
pennyless daughters, while John's two penny,- 
less daughters take (as they must) James'a 



tm6 rich soiid ; If this be the oas^j, Whst ict^t^ 
: is done to the wdmeh ? On the contrary ; is it 
not to do them honour to establish a cu^ih 
that makes it impossible that they can be mar- 
ried fir their fnbnisy f All the pretty girte, at 
^ny rate^ ought to hit^ 1 thinks for the custom 
of Normandy. 

218. I tnean^ that which was the custom of 
Kormatidy ^ for, as fat as positive law can go, 
the ttevoliition has destroyed this custom. All 
is now laid level. The law dots, ih fa6t, make 
a man's will fir Mm ; and it divides and liub- 
divides his property^ till, in sdme cases, a farin 
•of 100 acres is,* at the deathof the owner, exit 
tip into allotments ofsid; or ^evenact'es ! It has 
'been «a!d, that ^ thfe law Of primogentttrfe 
has but one cUtdy* and that it devotes all the 
rest to beggarp. On the other band it is said, 
i^at, even if that be admitted, the law of pri- 
mogeniture haiS an advantage over the laijo of 
scatteriftgy a^ it mfay be called ; for, tliat ihe Ia# 
of primogeniture had one child, wbHe the Other 
has no cMld at ttH ; tliat the law of primogehitui^fe 
devotes (allovring it ito do this) to beggary all 
httt one, while tJie latV of scattering salves not 
one, tut disperse!^ the loAofe, aiifl tasDit^ th^m 
till beggars. Vaty if a man po^se^s ati estate, 
etidi child is brought up as the tWA bt ihk 



\ 



owtifer erf thB Estate j btit tHiai lib each btit a 
feeggftf (compared with hU fathfer)^ when eacli 
possesses a dozeii or titro of acres of land P 

HW. li is not for ine to Vehtnte to sp^ak 
positively upon a subject of sUch Vast ex- 
tent and vast impolrtahce ; ' but I heai*^ on all 
sides^ here in Normandy, great lamentations 
on account of the effects of this rfevolutiorlary 
law. They tell me, that it ha^ dispersed 
thousands upon thousands of families, who had 
Been on the same spots for centuries ; that it 
is daily operating in the same way ; that it has, 
in a great degree, changed the state of the 
farm-buildings ; that it has caui^ed the land to 
be worse cultivated ; that jt has caused great 
havoc among timbei* trees ^ and, there ^re 
persons whd do not scrapie to dssert, that 
society in France will become degraded in 
the extreme, unless the law be changed in this 

respect. 

• ♦ * < » . ... 

220. It must be confessed, that this law of 
scattering naturally leads to Slapidation and 
waste. It is not natural to expect that aii 
owner of a fartn, for instfihce, will have the 
safhe regatd for, or consider himself bound to 
take the same care of, the farm whTth hfe has 
^tif chased of a stranger, as he Wbtild of thfe* 

i2 
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fiurm upon which he had, himself been born 
and bred up^ the farm which his father had 
tilled^ and which he had inherited in his 
father's name. Nor can it be eny more ex-* 
'pected, that the father, while he lives, should 
pay the same attention to the farm which is to, 
be sold UMoay^ or cut up into lots sorely against 
his will, as he would to that which must re- 
main in the hands of his son aftei* be is gone. 
If he have to build the farm-house, it js not. 
lilcely to be built witLi^ so much care, or to last 
so long; his farm is not likely to be so well, 
enclosed or so much beautified ; he will not. 
take the same pains about making the neat, 
and lasting quick-set hedge round his fields 
or in.plantiiig trees to he the future ornaments 
of his dwelling, when he reflects that all these 
sources of welfare, comfort, and good appear- 
ance, may, in a very short time, become the 
possessions of some one whom he does not even 
know, and, consequently, cannot care any 
thing about. For these reasons, as they tell 
me, an astoiUshing alteration, has taken place 
in the province of Normandy, since the begin^ 
ning of the Revolution, 'l^e farms here, are 
not, I am assured, in any thing like the same 
fine condition that ttiey used to. be, although 
they are. still the handsomest and best culti- 
vated in France, The people do tiot now take 
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• • • 

the same pride in the cultivation and embel^ 
lishment of their farms. In all matters apper* 
taining to farms, farm-houses, or whatever be- 
longs to the occupation of farmers and country 
|)eople5 there is less attention paid to charac* 
ter or appearance. '^ 



i 



221. I have been assured, that, iii faian;^ 
families of owners of land, the several mem- 
,bers have come to an agreement with each 
bther to. act according to the ancient custom^ 
and thus preventing the parcelling but their 
estates and the extinction of their families. 
This may now-and-then take place, but ge- 
nerally if cannbt; and it is clear, that if the 
present law remain, the land must aU be cut * 
up .into little bits; that a farm-bouse must be- 
come a rare sight; and that a tree worthy of 
^ille name of tirhber will scarcely be seen in a 
wh61e day's ride. 

^22. No wonder that the gcyvemment of 
Trance shobld be anxious to bring the country 
back to something like the old laws and cus- 
toms, as to the disposal and distribution of the 
land. But, it is, I am told, by no means cer- 
tain, that it will succeed in the attempt which 
It is said to be about to make for the effecting 
bt this purpose. Tl>ere naturally exists great 



jj^alousy of every propQsition wlAch np^v^p tg 
Ippk back with |Qjig|ng eyes towards jt^)?/^?^| 
system* The laio of primogeniiwfe has beew s<| 
much censured* that, oolv to talk of iu roijses 
thc^ resentment of many persons in Frapcj?, 
Something, however, must, sop^^ir pjr later, b^^ 
done to counteract the law of scattering* There 
inust, for instance, be public forests, or plan- 
tations, for the rearing of timber ; for the law 
of primogeyiiture is as necessaiy to mak^ 
ancient trees as it is to make anciept familiies. 
This is a subjiect full of interest, full of im- 
portant considerations, one that I should like 
to se<e ^bly discussed, biit certainly one that I 
never bestowed a thought on, till I entered 
this famQUs province of wprmandy. 

323. Ilk has been remarked, by ^ome Eng- 
Jishmen who have been in France, that the 
French farmers have hardly any hams^ pf 
other places in which to deposit their corn. 
This is very much the casie j ij is so eyew in 
Kormandy, ttipugh not so much so here as in 
other parts of the country. The French farm- 
ers do not make any large ricks of corn, af 
we do in England, They either p^t their 
corn into small stacks, or put it away yndef 
the roofs of their cattle sheds, and other out-r 
houses, in which situation it is not ^een. It 



* ^SfP^^F* *^ W^V witji Fi?f aqh fiua»«rt|i 
to thrash out their corn very soon. A . gtmt 

part of the crop is thrashed out as soon as it is 

i^^rve^ted* Bjij^ckwliisat ^i^d oaits^ i^nd beans 

^Igo^ I fcel^evie, ^v^ very cQ^mpoly thrashed 

i» tfie fields ijQhere tk^ are gr&wn. By tbesii^ 

me^p ijie farin^rs g^t tbeir I^arvest into a 

smaller compass^ ai}d do pot require so muck 

room to house it in. This is^ as in America^ the 

eS^pt of climate inpre tfiao of any thing etee. 



T' f->0*' 



Thursday, 20 Noy# 

• # • ■ 

^4» Thf i9jiQU&ctur^ ^ fixmcv tire very 
({Xt^n9iyi9 aiyl y^riousJ This city, although i£ 
;$ ^itunt^d 9t not tess jA^n tlblHy leagues from 
the mputh of the Seine,' may almost be flaid 
^ be » 9ea'port. The far ^eater part of the 
goods of ^U jkipds, whidi are brought iolio ox 
fixgpvteii from the Northern parts of France^ 
pass through the medium of this place« AH 
the merchandize that comes to Paris, fi*om 
|Iavre, must go to or past this city. And a 
large portion of the manufactures, raw mate-* 
rials, atid provisions of all kinds, that are sent 
for exportation to Havre, from various parts 
of the cQuntry, are ^rst brought, by land, to 
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Jouen, arid are Qtea sent down the Seine to 

-ft^.T'** P°P"'**'<'" "^ ^"«° « "boat 
«»,0(»«lhabitante. The finest of the chnrches 
fcere are those of St. Onen, St. Maclou, and 
lA Madeleine,, besides which there is a very 
»ne and ancient cathedral. 

* 1 • « 

•riiteh,^ been 4ieileM!a to Octbn, wife W<il 
Archbishop of Rouen many centuries ago. 
Oton was bom in the environs of Soisons. and 
was elected Archbishop of this city in the 
year 6 40. He b ecame celebrated for his men- 
taleiraownwiror, »»d^btained great authority 
m state affairs. The different : princes who 
trigned in France, during the time of Oubn, 
wiere at war with one another, and the influ- 
ence of Otftts established peace again am6ng 
tbem. It was upon bis return from a nego- 
ciation for this purpose, that Octbn died, in 
fl99-— He is said to have written the life of 
St. EtoY, which is in Latin. A voluminous 
account of the life of St. Ooen, in French, 
by P. FHAN90IS PoMMBEY, WHS published in 
1662.— There is a little place near Pont de 
L'Arcbe, which is caUed Pont de St. Oueii. 
This p^e fakes its name, no doiibt, as well 
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as the old churchy from that of the Archbishop 

OUBN. 



227. It would be somewhat needless for me 
' to describe the forms and ceremonies of Roman 
' Catholic worship. But I cannot help noticing 
' one important particular connected with the 
' g<Ang to church in this country. ^ There are no 
pews allowed to be made in the churches here. 
The priests have benches, or large chairs^ 
highly decorated, to sit upon : but the congre- 
gation flock all together. The stqne floors of the 
churches are entirely open, and the only sort 
of seats used by those who attend the service 
are comnion rush-bottomed chairs, of which, 
there are a great many kept in every churchy 
Tlie chaii's are piled up on one side, when 
there is no service going on in the church, so 
that the floor of the church is as open as that 
of an English bam. A trifle of money is paid 
to an attendant, by the persons who aisk for 
chairs. When pepple are at church, in this 
country, there is no sort of distinction made 
between classes or ranks. People enter the 
xhufches at all times, every day in the week, 
to say their prayers, and to sprinkle them- 
selves with the holy^water, as they are pass^ 
ing by upon business, or otherwise, Tbpra 
is nothing of th|it contesting for ^^ the cMtf 

i3 
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* * ' . '. 

peats'* at cbqrcb, as is foo much the csis^ with 

some of the most constant church-go^rs in 

England. " There are, indeecj, no " chirf seats" 

.to be foqnd in the chyrches h^re. In England 

tbe church is, by many foljis, looked upon as 

•a sort of theatre, or a place to skovo qff m. 

The finest pew seems to contain the inost pious 

.worshipper. What is there more common, 

.in an English parish, thap tbe quarrels fibpi|t 

the " best pew.'' While the French people 

.are kneeling to expiate their sin$ upon tiie 

. stone Iftoors of their churches, we forget pur 

. sins, and add to the stock, in a sqi^abble about 

who shall have tbe gaudiest seat or cushion, 

upop \yhich to sit or kneel down to protest 

^that we are deeply ippressed with feelings pf 

humility. 

« 

22p. T'^*day I saw the 'statue of Joan qv 
Aac (La Pucelk d'Orkans), who was burned 

• aliye ini this city by the English^ in the y^ar 
143Q. The statue stands in a little square, 
aod upon fbe very spot where she was burned. 

.,The figure is represented {)s ft woman dressed 
in military uniform^ au^ holding $l swor4 in 

. her band. 



PROYINCB Qt ?}ORMA|fDY. 
NBITFpHATEL — PBOVINC^ QF NQRMANDY. 

(T^ kaguJ^sfrom Mouent through Le Vert d^Oal* 

lant fiTK^ Boispiers,) 

Friday Nioht, 21 Nov* 
^ 229. he Vert de Gallant consists in nothing 
9ior^ than a; house ol postings a Foite aua; 
ChenouXi upon the road ; and Boissiers is but 
a little hamlet^ of about a dozen houses. 

330. The country here is open^ and rather 
flat^ excepting a chain of hill which runs 
across Boissiers. Little of wood-land^ but^ 
a great many apple-trees of the same kind 
that I have before noticed. On my road to* 
day, Isee the land ploughed in a manner di& 
ferent from almost any ploughing that I have 
seen since I got into the neighbourhood of 
Briarre. All the way from that place, to 
Neufcbatel, or hereabouts, the land is, in ge- 
neral, ploughed in the manner described in 
paragraph 94. Here they plough the land, as 
we do in most parts of England, into wide 
lands'; and although the farms are nothing 
like so beautiful as those in the interior of 
Normandy, the ploughing upon them is much 
better done. 

231. The imphinents' of husbandry in France 
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are, as well as tliose with ns^'of great variety. 
The principal difference between the ploughs, 
cart^ wagons, harrows, and the like, in France, 
and such implements in England^ is, that 
these thii^ seem to be, in this country, on 
account of their comparative rudeness of 
fiishioil, about the same as I should suppose 
must have been used in England a gteat many 
years, perhaps a century, ago. The farming 
implements here are not, generally, so heavy 
as ours. They are nothing like so neatly made, 
but answer their purpose pf^y nearly as well 
as those of English farmers. Some of the 
ploughs made use of in the neighbourhood of 
Briarre, and. in other plac^ni^ere the land 
IS Jight, and the climate warmer than it is 
here, have scarcely any thing of a mould^board 
attached to them. The land is hardly turfied 
over at all. The ^jjdeughshare gives it a 
slmllow stir ; and the farmer (unlike the far- 
mer in England) seems to place more reliance 
on the cUvuri^ than he does on the depth of 
the ploughing which his land receives.-^The 

tmnnmoi^ maclmie is the n(kost complicated 
piece of machinery that I see used by the 

French farmers; and this is not common 

among them. « 

233. I cannot convey a more correct idea 
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of French iarmiog, as far as tnste or faghion 
goesp than by a description of a kind of ^^te^ 
which' is very common upon farms, Jhrough- 
out the country. The curious part qf this 
gate is the upper bar of it, which is formed out 
of the stem of a good sized tree^ that has Veen 
felled^ without cutting off aHy more than )ust 
the fibrous parts of its root ; so that tiie stool- 
moor remains in its roughstate ; and the piece 
of timber attached to it, after being reduced 
to the size and shape required, is placed, so 
as precisely to balance itself, across one of the 
gate-posts, upon which it swings by means of 
an iron pivot, driven* into the top of the post. 
Air the minor bftrs, and cross-bars, are fas- 
tened to this principal part of the gate ;. and 
the whole is balanced by the stool-moor^ the 
couuterac(;ing weight of which, at the oppo- 
site side of the gate-post, keeps all the rest 
of the gate in its place. 

233. There, are som^ inaxmfaotories of cot- 
ton yarn^ and of muslin, at this place. The 
men employed in tl^e factories earn from 25 
sous to 3 francs a-day, which, considering the 
price of food and raiment, is very high pay. 
Neufchatel is celebrated, throughout till 
France, for a kind of cheese whicb Is made 
^erci and which is by far Jtbi&4»cst that I havo 



S^jfnji io any part of this country. It is made 
jof^ie|*e#m; ^d the cb^eaes^ which are v<ery 
smsUf ^f at mark^ety by the dozen. 4 dpz^fi 
pf th§ best of itbese cheeses, weighing^ g^i^- 
riSdly, ab<^pt 3tt>$. )bhe 4ozi^)?> s^ A>l^ 3 francs^ 
pr ne^y Aa^j m^9g tjie cb(5C|5e Ip be I 
fimQi QV IQd. Epgli^^ a pound; 

834. T^e fa^y in ti^is part of France |s y^iy 
finf . {iucerae^ sajiifoin, Iti^d meadow bay^ are 
all .worthy at retail^ about 10 sous the bptte, 
aUpwing the botte to weigh 121bis. This i^ 
dear for France. It is at the rate of abpujt 
91. 128. an English U>n* Much clearer tbw 
Ihe ccnrn in France. How^ver^ this is fibe r 
$aii price. 



ABBEVILLE — ^PEOVINCU OF . PICARD Y. 

twelve leagues from Neu/ckatel^ throtigh Foucar- 

fwmtt Blangyi and Huppuy,) 

Saturday Night, 22 Nov. 

23§. The Cjountry I hare passej^ oyer to-- 
day is more int^restipg* The jand, on the 
other side of Blangy, ^hicb is but a small yU- 
i^^9 ^ well as Foucarmpnt and Huppi^y^ 
abound^ in biU^ of ^tone i^d cb^lk. From 
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j^bin^y to this pjwre the grospeo|; is »Qt so 
fine, Slangy, situated in a rich valley, wbipb 
lies open fojr some e;^tent^ is gurrounided }^j 
an immense forest of beech^ called La Foret 
d'Eau. I am told that this forest extends^, in 
one direction^ for as much as thirteen lec^ties^ 
It formerly belonged to different branches of 
the Royal Family of the Bourbons; but the 
greater part gf it^ I believe^ was so disposed of^ 
during the Revolution, that pot much of the 
confiscated property has beep regained by i^ 
fornjer possessors. 'jfThe Duchess of Orleans, 
>vho was dispossessed of that portjion of i^t 
ybich belonged to her^ has^ by SQi^e m.ea^^ 
succeeded in gettpg it back agai^.«»*I saw ft 
gr^at nifmber of women an4 .<^iildren^ in tj^ 
jTorast^ collecting tlie beech-nuts, which f^U 
from the tree^ about this time of the year. 
They sell the nuts, after collecting a qufwUity 
of them together, to people who make (M from 
them. 

23.6. Tb^ town of Abbeville is situated pu 
the river Somme. Jts population is ISjQOQ. 
It is pearly, if not quite, upon a JLevel with 
ijomiersy as a manufacturing place. Some p/ 
the manufactories of silk$. woolle?i cloths, and 
cottanp, arjs very extensive. The journeymea 
who work in the manufactories get firom 25 

4 ■ K 1 4 
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ROUS to 4 francs a-day,— The machinery for 
'spinning, and the looms^ are/ almost all' of 
them> pyopellted by the power of steam. 



HBSDIN— PROVINCJS OF ARTOIS. 

(Eight leagues from Abbeville^ through Canchy.) 

SuNpAY Night, 23 Nov. 

237. I can easily perceive that I am among 
a different sort of people here, from those that 
I have left in > Normandy. I recognise the 
same kind of countenances that I saw as I 
went through this province and that of Pi- 
cardy to Paris. The little children, tliat run 
out from the bouses here, look cheerful, and 
comfortably clad, but their faces are a much 
•stronger evidence of inward content, than they 
'are of the external application oisoap and water. 

4 

» • I 

• « • 

138. From Abbeville to this place the 
country is very much the same as that be- 
Ween St. Omers and St. Pol. The land is 
strong and good, but flat^ very little enclosed^ 
and without any of that beauty of variety 
which belongs to -Normandy, Maine^ aud Tou- 
i*aine. TheVe j\re 90 water meadows here^ 
'^nd very few h^dge- rows, and but little wood- 
land. 
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2S&. Canchyfebuta Jlttte village. Hesdln, 
the population of which is about 6000; is the 
strongest fortified town that I have passed 
through. The ramparts of the town are very 
high. The place is so far guarded by the 
water which flows all round it, that you can- 
not approach the town without first crossing 
bne of the long bridges that lead to the gate- 
ways. The wet .ditches and . the water-mea- 
dows, by which -the town is surrounded, and 
which contain a great quantity of sti^qant 
witter, are said to render this situation un- 
healthy. ' ' * 

'240. The fuel chiefly nrade use of by the 
people aboiit here, is that of peat. Peat is 
much burned in those parts of France in 
which there is less wood to be gotten, and 
where water-meadows, * or '• marshy lands, 
abound. 



SAINT OMERS — ^PROVINCE OF ARTOIS. 

Monday Night, 24 Nov. 

* 241. On leaving Hesdin,- 1 passed through 
a forest, which belongs to the 'King, aiid is of 
considerable' extent. The land here is good. 
The face of the country is much the same as 



242. T>e farmers Ijere make great use of 
clj^l^. J[ see the ppople dfgging it out of ffttlf 
yplls, which they sinH.in the %lds^ the foun- 
daUpQ of the soH of yy^ich is^ ^}?put hefe, ^ 
poi^plete ]t>ed pf cb^lk^ or paarl. They <d)g ^ 
ho}(^ 6ufl|cief]itj[y large to supply manure fq[f 
^bout half an acre of lapi(|> and ca^'ry out th$ 
chalk. 19^ paslceU, and lay it^ fis iir/e cjp in ^q^ 
gland^ tp heaps. Their haying to c^ry all 
the chalk by liand, induces them to dig Jfx^j 
holes, or wells^ in the chalking of a large 
fi^d, fo|r the §ak^ o£ ss^mg Iphpur, Wmf^9 
^ well zs^ iifep, stjre i^g^g^ in |;)bjis §o?t f^ 
jiirorjc. 

gi^/'njerp aijc^ n9 qottpg^ W France. J 
mean, by coUages, such dwellings a§ t^p^ff 
which are inhabited by the families of la- 
bourers in England. If happiness be essential 
to the existence of these cottages, which have 
so much interested travellers in our country, 
W<{ vbi^b make us delighted with country 
life 5 these cottages, wb^cb form fo beautiful a 
feature in the ruj^ p^t of pur ^ir§, t^s^ 
ev^j^ oi|r ppets have Joved tp dwdl uppp tp^ 
?ulg^ct : if bappJpjBs^ in die ifimiMte^ be indis- 



pg^saWg if) pre^epp the c^^racfpr Qf %ess 
little dw^l]ip^s^ woyld not present appear- 
ances make us fear that some Frenchman may 
yet I^ave to tell his countryjpoep^ that there ^re 
no cottages in Mijglmd? I hope, hoyv^yerj 
that no Frenchman wUl Oyer be able, with 
tn;th| to say tbis^ for^ pf all the subjeptf upon 
which } can decid<e in favour of my owij 
country, after contrasting hep with that of the 
French, there is no one which does her mori^ 
honour than that which cpnyeys its idea ifi the 
name of cottage. 'J'he French have no wor^ 
hy which tp ti^anslate t^is name. They qaU a 
pottage ^ cabfin. wljiich ipean$, strictly speak-* 
Jijig, cffbin. What we m.e^n. by th^ y^^^yf 
cabtr^ is, ii^ English, sopjethinjjf vefy different 
fvQjfx^ cqitage, It has, rather, ^ rffiserabl^, mea^t 
iqg. We say c^bin^ wl?en we spe^k^ for in^ 
stance, of the thing which is made as a sbeltec 
for themselves by people who have been ship- 
vreckj^cji ypop a desert coast : a»d, rpally. the 
4:flbfln of a pea$^F)t; iji Pi^ardy bears more re^ 
is^emblance to something erected under suqli 
circujipstances, than it does to the pretty cot- 
tage of an £n^lish labourer, the intenpr pf 
which seen^s to court comfort through th^ 
mediuiQ of cleanliness and care, apd in fropj; 
of the dpor-w^y. of which you pftener ^^ 
really beatjitifu^ ^ower-gairdien^ th^ (as |s the 
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case with -the Frenchman's caban) the tin- 
geemly sight of a heap' of rubbish or manure. ' 

f * 

244. The ne^t, the flowei'-gardeh cottage) 
is, it would seem', peculiar to England; for, 
I have always heard of the dunghill door- ways 
of the dwellings of the Scotch and Irish la- 
Dourers; and I can myself speak as to thosie 
of the United States of jimerica. where the 
farmer very seldom seems to care a great deal 

' about the neatness of his yard and his garden, 
but, where the mere labourer^ though he earn 
a dollar a-dayi and eat meat three times a-day, 
has, in general, a hole to live in . that the 

poorest of our English labourers would be 

. ■ • ., ■ ■ ■ . 

ashamed of. It is generally a ^^ caban" made 
of boards, without any garden, or any thing 
that'§eems to say, that it is the. abode of c6m- 
fort, 

245. But, notwithstanding this slovenliness, 
Ihe American labourer is much better off than 
burs. And so is the French labourer. His 
habits are what we call slovenly; but he has 
never known the contrary. By the side of 
the obscurest lanes in England you will see 
the most beautiful flower-gardeiis, with little 
gravel or sand walks, before little, old, cot-^ 
tages. These jgardens are not intended for 



t, 
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show. They are §een by nobody but the own- 
ers. Itis taste; it is habit; most admh*able^ 
most meritorious^ these are; but^ th6se to 
whom they are unknown do not experience 
the want of them. 

246. The t(*rencb labourer is better fed than 
the English labourer now is. He is better 
clothed too. His stock of clothes is greater. 
His body is not exposed^ as the bodies of a 
large portion of our labourers now are. He 
is more dirty; but not so ragged; less neat 
about his dwelling; but he has about three 
times the quantity of food. 

247i I saw, to-day, several men and women 
digging together, iii the open fields, with a 
spade (the ordinary spade made use of in 
France), which had a long handle, and was 
very much like the narrow spade which is 
made use of in draimng in England. The 
' women dug uncommonly well : they . stuck 
the spade into the ground, without putting 
their foot upon it at all, and threw over the 
full spits of this heavy soil, as quick, and with 
as much apparent ease to themselves, as the 
men did who worked alongside of them. The 
ground that these people were digging was a 
little plat, which, in exchange for services 






reh<(ei*ed to thfe latid-^oiiiier^ or a {istrt of i&fe 
iuoney paid them foi* such gefvice§, th^y Wferfe 
tabled to i'eht. It id a coihmoii thing, her^, 
for d labdnrer to be the renter of a litile piece 
of land, in this way. Instead of being ^ttt- 
ployed in such toilsome labour, the women, if 
th^y had been the wive^ of daughters bf En- 
glish IdboUrers, tvould have been di honie, at- 
tending to the state of their cdttages, and 
preserviilg that general system of neatness and 
order", which makes so great a difference be- 
ttreen the Eriglisbniiaii's cottage and the 
Fren chm sin's cdhah . — ^Of the food- of the FVen ct 
peasant, bread is a fiirincipal article; and it is, 
in France, as it appears natural that it should 
be, the most abundant article in the \^ay of 
fo6d. All sorts of vegetables, in this country, 
give way to bread. A less quantity of meat is 
requisite to a French labourer, than 'what la- 
bourers (wheti they can get it) iare used to 
consume in England. The economy ihcoolcing 
iiere, is such, that the same quantity of animal 
food \^hich we eat in England would feed al- 
most double the hiimber of'persons in France. 
Soup is a food of which the French ffre so 
fond, that they can scai'cely bear to go with- 
out it. The best soup they like best; but, 
they like soup, in general, so much, ftiat even 
simp maigre is better to th^ than no doiip at 
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ill. The French do not cdok so miich meal 
in targe pieces d$ we do j th^y cut it up into 
small bits, and stew, or fricksee it, most fre- 
qiietrtly. It is this liiode bf cooking among 
Ifaem, no dbubt, which h&s led to the siippo- 
sition; Which 1 do lidt think i^ell ibiinded, ihai 
the French kte indre abstinent with regard to 
faiekt thto we are. 



•fCESDAY, WcD^rtSDAt, ANl5 TttURSOXt, 

248. The cause df tdy [remaining so long a 
tiine sis three ddys at St. Omers has been the 
discovery 6( some old friends of ihy father's. 
With whom he f'esided (eh p^nsioh) aboili 
thirty years a^d. When he was in this coiiiitry. 
I endeavoured to find them as t weiit through 
het'e before, but without success. As soon as 
t ^ot back hei^e agaiii I made further search, 
and ^t last found iheni out. 

249. I have hot, till this time, had any dpi- 
portuhity of being in a French Court ofJm- 
kce. On Wednesday there was a court sitting, 
at this place, ib try criminals, at vvhich I at- 
tetidefl: 1 wittiessfed one trial, which was 
thitt of ft ydUhg Wdmaih, who hadhe^ii drrfested 
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in the neighbourhood of St. Pol^ on the chaise 
of stealing a cow. She pleaded^ not^ ^ta% ; 
but it was clearly proved that she was guilty; 
and the main circumstance urged in her fa- 
vour, was, that of her not having stolen the 
cow during tlie nigUty but in the day timei The 
French law does not punish the qjrime of theft 
with so much severity when committed in 
the day-time, as it does when committed 
during the night. The law, it appeared, had 
not specified the exact difference between the 
time of the day and that of the night. The 
lawyer who defended, or who wished to miti-* 
gate the punishment of, the woman, argued, 
that, as she had stolen the cow at three o'clock 
in the morning, the theft ought to be consi- 
dered as having been committed in the day- 
time. But the chief judge interpreted the 
law differently ; and, after consulting with 
the rest of ^those who were upon the bench, 
decided that the cow had been stolen in the 
night, and sentenced the woman to thirteen 
months' imprisonment* The prisoner, during 
the trial, sat between two gens d'armes (ivha 
^te officers of police, but dressed in complete 
military uniform), in a situation which was 
elevated from the floor by a little platform, 
round which there was an iron railing. On 
the opposite side of the room sat the jury. 
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twelve' men); and at one end of the room was 
the bench, upon which there were, I think> 
seven jtxdgeSi all of whom wore black gowns, 
much like the gowns worn by our lawyers, 
the president of the court having, besides tbis^ 
a scarlet ' scarf over , his shoulders, by way, I 
suppose, of distinction. The lawyers here do 
not wear wigs. They wear, judges and all, 
a curious sort of cap, which is high upon 
their heads, and much wider round at the 
top of the crown than it is at the bottom, in^ 
creasing gradually in width, as it runs up. It 
has no brimy like that of a common bat, but, 
in all other respects, it is very nearly of the 
same shape as the hats which have, of late, 
been^ worn by the dandies of London ; very 
like a dandy's hat, with the brim cut off. The 
cap is, ordinarily, made of black clothe but 
tb«|t of the president is of black velvet, and has 
a band of gold lace round the lower part of it. 

; 250^ Crimes are by *no means so frequent 
in France as in ^Englaifid. Aecoi'ding to the 
accounts which 1 have received in four of the 
Departments through which I have passed, 
there are not half so many prisoners in France 
as in England alone, though the population of 
France is about three times that of England I 

K 
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This is a mdancholy^ and^ indeed, to us, a 
disgracefql fact. The truth is, the people of 
France are well off; and those of Englapd are, 
for the greater part, constantly suffering from 
xvant. Then, there is the fertile pause for im«* 
prisonment in England, the game-aide^ of 
*which the French do, in reality, kpow no« 
thing. Only eight persons have been executed 
in Paris during the last three yean. Alas I 
London : the blood of how inany has stained 
your pavement ! 

25 L This happy state of the people makes 
the family of Bourbon secure. I have now 
travelled a great distance in France; have 
been in almost all sorts of company ; have seen 
no restraint in any company j and never have 
heard one expression hostile to the Bourbons. 
People talk freely, and I have frequently heard 
them talk about the Spanish war. Generally, 
however, as a matter of mere news ; and, the 
impression upon my mind is, that the people 
in general care very little about what we call 
poliiics. They seem to have never known what 
was before the Revolution ; and, they seem 
perfectly well satisfied with the result of it. 
If I had mixed with politicians, at l^riis, I 
might lidve beard what would have led to a 
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dil^rent conclusion ; but I took the commu- 
nis as I found it i and I have here set down 
the result of ray observations 

362. 1 was prepared lor. some marks of that 
prejudice, said to exist here against the English. 
Few persons have, I believe^ (at leasts I Aop^ J 
taken me for any thing but an Englishman ; 
aiid, during the whole of my journey, I have 
met with not a bit more rudeness, neglect, or 
incivility, than I should have been liable to if 
I had been travelling in England. 

253. I had read Mr« Arthur Young's ac-* 
count of bad rooms, bad beds, nasty servants, 
and the like. I have met with none of these. 
Presently not fine; but seldom indeed not 
good. Renty of good food always, for horse 
as well as for man ; and never any thing like 
iiBipatience or ill temper in the servants. Say 
OtbeKS what they please: I say a most civil, 
agreeable, and honest peopte. 

254. The people se€fm to me to think very 
Bttle about the taxes ; and, indeed, it is not 
-very easy to meet with a person who can tell 
you any thkig about them. It ia curious that 
tlMre is just the same ti^ of a irast increase of 
f^pnicsitm^ here that there is. in England. 

k2 
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Every body that you talk to on the sulgect^ 
seems to take it for granted, that France is 
much more populous than she was a few 
years ago. Has England caught this strange 
whim from France; or France from England ? 

255. I have been very much pleased with., 
the state of religious affairs in France. Here 
appear to be no disputes between the people 
and the priests; and, as far as I can p^rceive^ 
there is hut one kind of religion ; which must^ 
I think, be a great advantage to all parties. 
Which is right and which is wrong of the 
many kinds of religion in England, I shall 
not take upon me to decide; but, I must 
say, that I here witness the happy effects of 
there being only one kind. The pi'iests every 
where seem to be a very modest and unas- 
suming set of men. They are appointed (o 
their parishes by the Bishops. They do not 
lead lazy lives. They visit, and diligeiitly 
visit, every sick person. They are in their 
churches, on many of the days of every month, 
soon after daylight. On Sundays they ge* 
nerally say mass three times. They teach all 
the children their religious duties. For (bis 
purpose they have them assembled in. the 
church itself, on certmn days, and moatly .at a 
very eariy hour in the morning, wbich must 
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bare an excellent effect on tbe<morals of the 
children. There are none of the people too 
poor to be noticed, and in the kindest manner 
too, by these priests, who really appear to an- 
swer to the appellation of pastor. 
- ' . ' ' ' 

256. Never, while this is the case, will any 
, thing, resembling our Methodist Meetings rise 
up here* It is certainly a great feather in the 
cap of the Catholic Church, that Fi*ance has 
returned to her with so much unanimity ; 
and that, too, without any force, without any 
attempt at force, and without any possible 
motive in the mass. of the people, except that 
of a belief in. the truth of her. doctrines. . .Bu);, 
as far as I can venture to speak, I must say, 
that I think, that the gentle, the amiable, the 
kind, the humble, the truly pious conduct of 
the priests is. the great cause of that strong 
attachment which the Catholics every where 
bear to their church. I give, as it becomes 
ime, this opinion with great deference to the 
judgment of the reader; but, bare justice 
to these priests compels me to say, that I see 
them every where held in high esteem, and, 
that they seem to me not to be esteemed be- 
ytwA their merits. Let. the reader suppose an 
English parson :(and there may be such an one 
in England), abstaining from marriage in 



iftdkv tbtlt he mdjr devote his wbole timft tml 
affeclibn to big flock ^ let the i-edder sappost 
liim visiting every sick person in his parish^ 
present at every death in it^ comfoi*tlng the 
dyings consoling the. survivors | Ipt the reader 
suppose such a parson teaching every eliild in 
the parish its religious duties, eoirversiiig with 
each ^litiost daily ^ let ihe reader suppose such 
at parson, and can he suppose thai; the. people 
of this parish would ever run after a MRiho^ 
iMstf The great thing is^ however, diat the- 
people are more sober, honest, and happy in • 
consequence of having ibis kind and zejdoilS -^ 
parson. This is the great thing to tfaiuk of; 
and, it appears to me that, in thk respect, 
France i^, kt this time, ib a very exeettdnt: 
state. ^ 

257. The giving of credit is much less iri 
fashion in France than iti England, indeed' 
the laws of France discourage it : wisely^ in 
my opinion; but they do it at eny rate. 
Traders must have a Ucence frofai the goverb- 
ilient to carry on their trades; but, this is 
not necessary if they do not deal on ir^dit. 
If they have nottheliceube they cannot be^^ued 
for debts conti*acted in their business^ and 
cannot sue for debts contracted with them by 
ethers. If, therefore, they choose to ieal 



^Ufy for feady iifKmey, they need no licetiee^ 
l^he lidedce operates, therefore, as a tax 6ii 
giving and taking credit. Several persons, with 
whom 1 have conversed in France, thiilk thi6 
fjAx a very wise measure ; and I have generally 
found, that there is, in this country, a rooted 
dislike to adventurous dealings; or, as th6 
cant term is, speculations. This dislike t6 
gambling trade makes commerce less showy, 
but much more solid. Adventurous dealings 
c!6rtainly are not quite free from dishonest m- 
tention. The habit of cari7ing on such deal- 
ings tends, I atn disposed to think, to wear 
away whatever it fiiids b( steady industry and 
honesty. The honesty of the Fi-erich iti all 
their dealings; their (lunctuality in payitig 
their debts; their gredt dislike to be in debt; 
these are acknot^^ledj^ed by all who know 
them, tod who are just: and these makeup 
for many and many little faults. 



CALAIS — ^PROVINCfi OP ARTOIS. 

(Ten leagues from St. Omers.) 

Friday. 28 Nov. 

258. Here I am again^ with the white cliffs 
of England once more in my sight, after having 
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been seven weeks and two days in France, 
and having travelled over much about eight 
hmidred English miles. Let me, then, look at 
my pUTSCy and count the cost of this most agree- 
able and instructive ride. From my landing 
at this place, on the 9th of October, to my en- 
try into it ngaiil this day, my whole expendi- 
ture has been 16/. IO9. O^d. or 396 francs, 18| 
sous ; or, six shillings and seven-pence a-day 
ibr me and my horse; including, however, 
nearly a pound sterling on account of my 
horse's cutting of his foot. I have not tried to 
ie saving. I have lived very well; always put 
up at the best inns ; eaten and drunk as others 
did ; have been rather liberal than otherwise 
•to servants; and have a horse full as fat as 
when I landed him. These expenses, per day, 
for myself and horse, are not much more than 
the amount of the day's wages of a labourer at 
New York. When we look at these expenses, ' 
wc cannot wonder that so many English peo- 
ple are now in France; indeed, the wonder is, 
that tliousands more are not here. 

259. I cannot look across the Cliannel with- 
out contrasting the stir, the bustle, the ener- 
getic motions, and the anxious looks, that I 
. shall there again behold, with the trdnqnil and 
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happy carelessness of the scenes that I leave 
behind me. There seems to be more energy, 
moye force, more human power, existing in 
one mile of England than in all France. The 
difference is perfectly surprising; but, it by no 
jmeans follows, that the latter country has iiot^ 
mile for mile, as much of solid means as the 
former. France has just shown, that she can 
send forth immense armies without the effect 
being felt by, and without the fact being 
scarcely known to, the mass of the people. 
The Spanish war seems to have disturbed no- 
body and nothing. A few years ago it was 
supposed by many in England, that the ener* 
gies of France were subdued for ever. Those 
who thought thus had not sieen France; or, 
had not, at least, duly estimate^] her immense 
resources. I pray to God, that those resour- 
ces may never make hei' a match for England ; 
but it is not tlie part of prudence or of valour^ 
to shut our eyes to danger, or to under-rate 
that against which we shall, sooner or later, 
have to contend. 
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A GBNERAL VIEW OF TAB FINAKCES OF FRANCK. 

♦ • 

260. I found it very difficult to get any ptJi&- 
Ucaiiam on the Finances; but, I was, by & 
gentleman at Paris, assisted in getting at do- 
cuments to enable me to make the following 
statement of receipts and expenditure for the 
year 1822| and diis statement is, I am satis- 
fied, correct as to all material points. 

261. The taxes are, 1. A direct tax m Iwid; 
2* Onper^ns and moveable property ; 3. On 
trader; that is to say, licences; 4. Stamp taxes f 
5. Ckisioms; 6. Eafcise. All govemmerit» 
seem to have the same taste as to taxation. 
TheAmeriean Congress have not, as yet, come 
to a settled excise tax ; but they have been 
nibbling at it two or three times. They have 
been throwing it, as if in sport, over the necks 
of the people; and, theti, when the peoplte 
began to look cross ^ pulled it away again, pre- 
tending they were jokiiig ! In case of another 
war, it will, perhaps, be fastened round their 
necks for ever. 
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RECEIPTS FOR 1822. 

Francs. Sterling^ 

From land and landed income 373,000,000. • • • 11400^000 

Persons and moveables 4i»6oo,000 .... 1,700,000 

Trades 31,000,000.... 1,300,006 

fitamps.... 157,€d0,000;... 6,5Q0,M# 

Custmns and Ex«is^ ,••,.».. 268,^00^(^)0 ..... U>109^(H)0 

F. 770,006,000 £32,000,«00 



SXPBNDITURB FOR 1822. 

Francs, Sterling. 

Debt (Fablic) 1 78,000,001). . . . 7,400,000 

koyalJ^amily 34,d00,000.... 1,400,000 

Ministry of Justice > 17^000,000. . . . 700,000 

Pensions in this Department > 325,000.. •• 14,000 

Forei|?n Affairs 6,000,000.... 240,000 

Interior (ordinary service) , , j 11, 1 00,000 .... 460,000 
Pensions in this Department \ 580,0000. . . . 24,000 

TheChuff;h 23,400,000 975^00a 

Public Works, Roads, and 

Bridges 31,000,000. . . . 1,300,000 

Charitable Institutions 2,200,000.... 91,000 

Contingencies 33,500,000. . . « 1,390,060 

War (active service) 175,200,000. , . . 7,200,000 

Half Pay 16,000,000.... 660,000 

Marine 52,00Q,0O0. . . . 2,200,000 

Ministry of Finance 75,000,000..,. 3,100,000 

Charges of Collection and Ma- 
nagement 1 16,500,000. . . . 4,812,000^; 

F. 769>8O5,0OO £31 ,966,000 
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262. The reader will please to observe, that, 
in turning the francs into pounds, I have not 
carried the calculations further than the first 
two or three figures towards the right hand. 
If the calculations had been carried quite out, 
the totals, under the heads of sterlings would 
have been a little different from what they 
now are. This is, however, of no conse- 
quence. The above is quite nice enough for 
every useful purpose. 

263. This statement offers matter for inte- 
resting observation, particularly in a compa^ 
raiive point of view. The French say, that 
they have thirty millions of persons from whom 
tocoUectthis revenue. The CAurcft, we see,costs 
these thirty millions of persons only nine hundred 
and seventy-Jive thousand pounds it-year ; while 
an army^ a division of which is fit to invade 
and over-run Spain, costs but seven millioiis 
a-year; which is not a third more than that 
singular body in England, which is, with much 
greater propriety than elegance, much more 
truth than prudence, csUled The Dead Weight, 
Refiections 1 must, however, leave to the 
reader, contenting myself vyith the hqpe, tha^ 
the facts which I have brought together may 
be found to be not wholly destitute of utility. 

TH& KND. 
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Table d'Hdte, description of a •••• ^^ 

Talmas, -village of ^ 
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Towns and viUages, appearance of 34, 88 

Turkeys • • 48,86 
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Vesetables, not so much eaten by the French as is sup- 
posed .32,43 
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Vintage, the process of the ' • 115 

Vines, cuHivatioH of .,...•... ^ •'• * • • 158 

Wages of labourers ...•........•• 48,81 

Washing horses • • 44 

Washiag clothes 269 

Wheat, at Calais 22 

price of ; . ; . . .^ 1^ 

Wine,atBrian«, price of.... H^ 

process of making « '^^ 

atTours * ^^^ 

Woman, the employment of, in out-door labour 35 

threshing wheat and ]<ye ....••«... • 46 
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Women of Normandy, the 215 

Work-houses, the English 210 
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MR. COBBETP'S PUBI.ICATICHWS. 

P0BUSBSD BY 

CHARLES CLEMENT, 189, Fi:4]S^T ST|l££T, LONDON | 

AND TO BB BAD Or A^ B0OX8)£|<tEIl& ll> THE 
UNITBD K1M4D01I. 



I. A FBENCR OIUVMAR: pr, />2am lnstp§Mmi M the . 
JLearwIn^ of French, l^xiee ^tve Shimngs. 

AB tint I staalt ask of the Public u«. tk^ tboM wlio au^^nr^ . 
pending, or have been expendilfg,' money, for the purpose of ob- 
taining.aksowleclge of the Frenclt language, for thomaelra, or 
for Aefr children : all I a^k is, that these persons will £rst rmdrf 
i/ecMlii^ (Arott^A all that they ilnd in the nrst fifty pagj^. of any 
other French Orammar; and that they will iben re0^ hi^tulikf 
ihfugi^ the first -fifty pages of my Grammar. If this Vere 4pne 
by aU snch persi^s,, there would, I am conyinced, be but ovfi 
French Grammar in ose^ in a very short time.^r-Any person^ who 
hair never stadied Preiidi at all, wfll be able, by snch reading* to. 
form a conipetent judgment. He will fiud^ that, from otker 
GraBHnars, he can, by snch reading, get no knowledge at ail ^ 
the matter ; while, from. mine, he will get at some knowle^e of it« 
Those, idio understand the subject, I request to connpare what 
they find in my Grammar on those difllcult parts, the imp^h- 

SOMAU^ tlie TWO PAST TIMES OV THE VB|IB8, and the PAItnCIPI.]i{S ; - 

I request them to compare these parts of my Grammar with wlmt 
they find, as to theisaae matters, in any other Grammar. 

Wjir. COBBBtT. 

II. COBBETTS ElfGiiliSH ORAMMAR.^-Tlfts'^ro^k U^ 
been n|ibl^he.d to the am(»nnt o(ff(tf'jk^ puufgand copies jyiUhan^ - 
over baving been mentioned by the 'oldl shilling brib^<! 'jiois, 
called R«vieweiv. To this new edition are added *' Six Leisons to 
Siaiesmer^'" H«re the reader will >ee whilst pratty stuff 19 written 
by Speaken of the Honse-of Commons,, by B'teretanes of Stalte, 
by Comrnaaders of Ariniesy by Bishops of the Church of England 
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The maiD thing, h^wevtr, U.tluiy Chat any' person who hnt »! 

to do ity may luiye a competent \u<^ydeigt of the EnglUh Inn- 
goaM in the course of a twelvemo&tii ^y the means of this Book. 

fll. COBBETTS COTT AOB l^CONOMY. — <t is well 
known, that this Work treats of the inaking 6f Beer . aa^ of 
Breed ; of the keeping of Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poelfry^- Shie 
new edition sets to rights all nmtters relative to Sm^w Plat. 
Experience has fhlly proved, that to equal the ItaliaM, we iMiat 
use the:streW of wkw$i ifo'^ttKS^Itafia'ns do« This new edition of 
Cottage'ECoiiolny contaWti llelitfed account of the manner of 
sowing the wlieatin order 4oget ^s fine straw. And, hideed, it 
contains an account of evevy thing necessary to be known, rela- 
tive to this matter.— Price 7Ww SkiUm^s and Sixpence. . 

IV. COBBETT'S S^MONS;— There are twelve of tiiese, ift 
one volume^ on the fp)^Qymi^9a\f^efA\, X, ^Sypocf isy and Cniel^; 
S. DmnkeaneM '; S. Bribery ; 4.,Qppres8ron ; 6. Unjust Jndjies ; 
«. The Sluggard ; 7. The Murderer ; d. The Gamester'; 9. P&Be 
Robbery; 10. The Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sinof F^ickKog 
Merriage; 19. On tlmDutiesoC Persons^ and on the Institution 
and object of Tithes.— These Sermons were published separately; 
labile sellteg^in Numbers^ ^ome oC them exceeded others in jK>im 
^tf^'Slitei.bnt'Upott the whole^cop^ideriiie them as iiid^pendeiit 
pnbUcetiottSy upwards o/f a hundred at^fifi^ 'ihtms^ of ^thieae 
BeHttc^slfrve beennbld^— Piice 7V«<?;«5^«/^n^ and'Slaciikce: 

y*. »YB4R^ RESIDENCE. IN AMEBtC'Ai^lius ^To^ wa» 
wriiftb -at the end. of the first year of the Anihoic's jrejj^!^^ in 
jboirl^'^ltfgnd.' The present is the.eAir'tf editimL' It cpi|tuhs> 
^*oi^mal ot^^e Weatlter' lor that ye^; and it icontains a jbumisl 
kept iiy air ilite)iigent person, who went t9 visit tQhe sje^tleoi^nt of 
Mr : B^rkiIbcii:/. ; It contains a description of the Agricnitnre^' the 
Rokds', thcManorSy the Ooferum^nt,,tlieXaii^s and Custqi|i^.of 
thcl'cauoti^. TheAutlior pubUslied tbe work tliere.as well as 
here.' . H4 cfveA siQ «4^^t of ..his.^n,ex||eriine^tf in' we cnili> 
▼atidn of the Swedish Tvrnip, wbidi be there cultivated 6y trans- 
pkntatton" under ^hut burning sun, and^ the ';i^{((-cnltiVation "of 
which usenil ^ant be was the first to introdboe into that counfk^. 
The accpdnU/of cnjl^yaling, eabhef^es\ should >e rea^. bj^^very 
farmer. Thi^ book eentains al) infonnatiQtn necessary f(W, Ib^ote 
who kre ftbopt to emigrate to America. It lays all t^e disii|dV)»B- 
tttfiet^, M well as the advanttiges, before tCera. It tells theili no 
rbctfii)flc tale ;' biit brings them fairly ^^uainted ifitb the peopifr 
and wi^ tbe^countty .^^fioe;jF*«tf SUfHni^s. , 
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Yf. TBilBATlSE ON QAJlWfNli^q^ (a new eilitiwi.7-rthis 
Work prdfesseiiu the title, to relate to Gatdeniiig in Amerieia. It 
was'writtenMn England the year before last, iq order tu^^h^ a 
promise made to bis neigbbuurs on («o^g Island ;,)rat,viith^ the 
'^'^renccoi climate only, it Is equally applicable to TOtbooiin- 



I 
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UkAi rAUlte >niK!^< a^e-tl^MMi aad thlt is a boosk of 
pnoeii^^. tt u lisel'ii], aft<», M.a IkmA Wlftth ibovrs, ip the most 
•UilMiig pmot offi9Vt,' t&e diSeraiice ill the climate of the. two 
Qoaftriet. However^ \ik great ntififU it; ilie inculcatioa of sotttMl 
pria^it^les with regard to wwiHg; pianmtg:^ alid-ar/fiva/«o». fhe 
QMilKer, «ii the inrepaiatioii of land (under the bead of'Ji^/}, 
•himUl^he^ oofOflalted. 1^ every one, who has tand to prepare for 
p|«iitiog<witb trees especially.— On the cultivation of tines, the 
Attthor tjbiQks, that all Qardeiiers ought to read bis bodk.^Priee 
Thrte JS^UHngs and Siiepenee, 

% VII. AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE; or^ an Aeconot of the 
ilaoner in which the Slave Dealers take Free People fro^ soipe 
of the United States df Amerlca/'and ealvy them away, and sell 
tbem as.Blayes in other of the > States; and; of the horrible Cruel- 
ties practised in tiie carrying on of this moat infamous traffic : 
with itteflef tions on the Project for. forming a Cblony of Ameri- 
can Blacks in'Afnca, and certain Documents respecting;; that 
Project. By Jessb Torrbt, Jan., Physician. With Five Vla^tn, 
l^^whicb are added Note*^ and a Pref4ee, by Vtu. Cobbett.-t 
Price 7\tHf. SkUUng^Sf in boards* < 

VIII. TULL'S FAMOUS WORK on the HORSE-HOEINO 
HUS9ANDRY.~-ThU Work, which waa in an did fashioned folio 
volume* Mr. CoBBETT has repnbliabed, in a close printed octavo 
.volume.' From this work be learned all bo knowledge of the 
principles of 'AgrliBnlture. AH the nnmerons volnmes on this 
science, which be bad read before he read this work, he fowfd. of 

.nn value. He was anxious, therefore, to enable others to dip at 
the same fountain, at which he had dipped biaiself, and M^tch 
bad been to (bini Uie cause of so mndi delight. Tull was the 
father of the Drill Husbandry ^ not only in England, bat in the 
world. Hit book is a book of real knowledge. The style, itself, 
is a thing infinitely useful for young people, in this day of affected 

^^ expression and false ornament in writing; but the pkitgaofhiff 
of the work is inestimably valuable.:»There is a short Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Cobbbtt, containing an aecoonl of experiments of 

..his own, and of others, founded on Toll's principles. The work is 
extremely interesting, as containing the History of the discovery 
of the DriU Husbandry.— Price l%wt€€M ShiUmg>8 and Siajnn0e. 
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IX. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETTS RIDE OF EIGHT 
JHUNDRED MILES IN FRANCE, Sec^mi Sdiimt^ Ptie^ Tip^ 
JShiOmgs 4md. Sixptnet. This Work contains a Sketch of the Fuse 
of|be Country, of its Rural Boonomy, of the Towns and Villpgl^s, 
«f Manufactures and Trade, and of such of the M^erir.-^d 
Customs as materially differ from those of England : Ai«s^« >■ 
^cceunt.of the Prices of Land, House, Fuel, Food> Raimebt, 
Ubopr, and other Things, in different parts of the Country 4 the 
Resign hebig to exhibit a ts^e picture of the present State of the 
People of France. Ta which is added, a General View of the 
Fmanpes of the .Kiagclom. 



( Ifr- ) 

Edi|ioiis> tb9 ono.piilcf) Slim^eifllBty-iKit ttavtog any Slamp^ cannot' 

8;o pQft^C9 frep» N)d» tberifi^^lB to Jmt <Uitittiiecl' \n the c^tmtry ' 
!> thpsfs only iivh» U?e I9 opr iRwHaKge; 'BdwjMy to ^icfr pafce& 
are sent. Qat^ for tb^- (2iPBV«nleniBe'' of tfaosje ^bo are to fac^ 
reached ii> iigr oth^r way thiMEi by ^roMfpoitg^ « Stumped E^tkni^ 
i& pHbli«b«4« attd may be afattatneil aa Nawapapfirt are. Tbe' 
Stamped fldkion U 0«a Slitmi(^.^Aliy e^ Hie ««cA^ ra«tt«e»» of 
receDt.datOn may fa!^.M4 liy appAktHotrat tEa OflBeeaa above. 
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The foUawing Work. U. jaaw pfepatinf for the Pi-«ts> fay Mr-. ' 
CoBBBTT, and vHUba.^blitfiadJix-tbff month of October neitfy or ^ 

early iaNof amber:, ' 

THE WQOBLAKSiS s 

Or, a Treattae on the Preparing of Gtroand for Planting, on the 
Planting, the CattiyatUig, the Phinlng, and the Cutting Down, 
of Timber, Trees and Underwoods; 

SescrlblDgv 

The usnal Siae, the natifre and nses^ of each Tree^ the Seed of 
each, the time and manner of Collecting, the manner of Preserv- '\ 
iag and -of Sowing the Seed, and alfte the manner of Managing ' 
the Young Plants until fit to plant out ; 

THE TREES 

« 

Being arranged in Alphabetical Order, and tiie List, of them, 
roncahiiilg those of America, as welt as thb«e of England, pr 
already introduced into England, and the English, French, and . 
£U)taiiicarl Name being prefixed to each Tree. 



